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OBJECTIVE VALUES 
HENRY W. WRIGHT 


I 


HE basis of objective value is objective relation—but 

a relation that is objective in the double sense of (1) 

existing objectively, and (2) holding between existing 
objects themselves and not between existing objects and the 
needs or desires of human individuals and groups. That is to 
say, things which possess objective value are things which are 
perceived or understood to stand in a certain definite relation to 
one another. Per contra, things which possess the other kind of 
value commonly called “subjective” do not stand in any such 
relation. All that is necessary is that they evoke the attitude 
or disposition of favor or disfavor in the human subject. These 
statements require further explanation, to be sure, in order to 
be fully intelligible. 

In saying that a thing which possesses objective value is a 
thing which stands in objective relations in the double sense 
above mentioned, I do not mean that such a thing is not the 
object of an affective-volitional response, but that the affective- 
volitional response is called forth by the relation in which the 
thing stands to other existing things and the possibilities this 
relation creates. And inasmuch as this relation must be under- 
stood in order to make this appeal to feeling and will, the affec- 
tive-volitional response in the case of objective valuation is ac- 
companied by, and dependent upon, judgment, intuitive or re- 
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flective. Now what relation is it which, when grasped by intel- 
ligence, evokes this affective-volitional response? I have spoken 
of it in the singular with a thought only to the fact that the re- 
lations in question are identified by the common characteristic 
of being in all cases objective in the sense above explained. But 
do many different relations fall within this general class, or do 
all relations which hold among objects themselves reduce in 
the ultimate to one type or sort? Absolute idealists say that 
they do, and that this one type or kind of relation is ‘systematic 
and comprehensive unity.”’ Now, the idealist can present argu- 
ments in support of his contention which are weighty if not 
conclusive. Still, Professor Brogan' may be right in holding 
that such monistic interpretation is a matter of ultimate meta- 
physical theory and that objective values are in primary fact 
plural. At any rate, there are at least three distinct types of 
relation holding among objects. These I shall call (making no 
special claims for the aptness of my terminology) “coherence of 
intrinsic character,” “‘joint efficacy,” and “‘aesthetic harmony.” 
It is by virtue of these relations holding among existing objects 
themselves and discovered by our intelligence that these things 
make affective-volitional appeal to us and possess objective 
value. 

I have said only that these relations which hold among exist- 
ing things are the basis, the presupposition, of their objective 
value, not that these relations constitute their objective value. 
It is in virtue of these relations that things possess objective 
value, but the objective value which things possess does not 
consist in these relations or their discovery. Professor Perry? is 
right in saying that the object of interest (of valuation) is al- 
ways, during the life of that interest, a possibility rather than an 
actuality. Objective value consists in the possibilities which 
these types of relation create in objects. By virtue of their co- 

t Brogan, “Objective Pluralism in the Theory of Value,” International Journal of 
Ethics, April, 1931, p. 287. 

2 Perry, A General Theory of Value, p. 474. 
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herence of intrinsic character (or logical meaning), existing ob- 
jects are capable of being known—i.e., capable of being com- 
prehended and expressed by an articulated system of concepts. 
By virtue of their joint efficacy and adaptability, existing ob- 
jects (the forces and materials of the actual world) are capable 
of organization in increasingly complex and enduring systems. 
By virtue of their aesthetic harmony, existing objects are capa- 
ble of signifying or symbolizing the unity of the real world in 
one or another of its salient aspects. These three types of ob- 
jective value resident in existing things are obviously those of 
“truth,” of “practical efficacy” or ‘“‘power,” and of “beauty.” 
They have, moreover, this feature in common; they are all pos- 
sibilities, created by the relations which existing objects bear 
to one another, of contributing to one inclusive system. 

This interpretation of objective value supplies the answer to 
Professor Perry’s neat and summary refutation of the idealistic 
treatment of value. For purposes of illustration he takes the 
fact that planets move in an elliptical orbit. The universal, 
the ellipse, he says, gives the orbit its character; the ideal nature 
of the ellipse explains what the orbit is. To say that nature is 
determined and intelligible in terms of laws, that it is unitary 
and coherent, is to say nothing more than all science asserts. 
But this does not prove, he maintains, that unity or coherence 
is a principle or norm regulative of interest. To give this feature 
of the actual world a motor-affective appeal, we must introduce 
the conception of purpose and suppose that the world exists for 
the sake of the unity and that the orbit exists in order to realize 
the ellipse. This would be, however, a case of the pathetic fal- 
lacy in which we impute to the world our own strong human 
interest in unity. “When the world is found to obey relatively 
simple laws and so to be predictable and workable, the mind 
rejoices and praises God.’’* Now this seems to me a capital 
instance of the way in which Professor Perry’s analytic method 
confuses a situation. He asks us to consider the unitary and 

3 Ibid., p. 63. 4 Ibid., p. 64. 
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coherent character of the world as one fact, and then, as an- 
other and quite independent fact, the interests of individuals 
of the human species and their tendency to find purposiveness 
in whatever coincides with their own purposes. To treat the 
unity and coherence of the world as something existing inde- 
pendently of the response of human intelligence to the world 
is surely to falsify the plain facts. This unity and coherence is a 
relation among existing things which comes to light through 
the co-operative activities of associated human thinking. And 
its value consists, not in the simple fact that unity and system 
wherever discovered throw the human mind into a worshipful 
attitude, nor in the fact that a world governed by uniform law 
is a workable, predictable world, but rather in the fact that the 
coherence of character and mutual implication which existing 
objects reveal render them capable of description and explana- 
tion by more and more comprehensive concepts. That is, they 
interest and arouse our cognitive faculties because they show 
that objects are capable of being more and more fully known. 

The question of the nature of objective value is interesting 
and important partly because some values do not possess or 
claim objectivity; at least, they do not possess it in the same 
sense that the values we have been considering do. They do 
not depend upon a judgment as to the existence of relations 
holding among existing objects themselves which, like all judg- 
ments, may be true or false. The outstanding feature of these 
values or valuations is that they express individual liking or pref- 
erence. They are called subjective because they reflect the taste 
or desire of a human subject. To such valuations Professor 
Brogan’s description seems applicable: ‘“They are merely ex- 
pressions of personal attitudes masquerading as judgments.’’s 
Still, it must be admitted that even such valuations presuppose 
the existence of an objective relation whether recognized or not. 
Even a simple expression of personal liking, “This cigar is a 
good one,” presupposes an instrumental or teleological relation 
5 Brogan, op. cit., p. 288. 
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between the thing liked and the subject’s own pleasure. Often 
such valuations are based upon a relation explicitly affirmed 
between some particular object and the enjoyment, health, or 
prosperity of the subject, as when I say, ‘Yes. I like golf, I 
find it helps to keep me fit, physically and mentally.” Indeed, 
Mr. Stapledon has recently argued that all valuation involves 
the cognition of an objective relation of an instrumental or 
teleological character between the tendencies of the human or- 
ganism, and perhaps of other kinds of objects, and the condi- 
tions required for their fulfilment. He says, 

Every conscious emotional attitude does involve cognition of the or- 
ganism as either set for a certain kind of behaviour, or at least in a general 
state of tension. It involves also of course, at least an incipient conative 
espousal of that behaviour, or of the obscurely cognized and undirected 
activity.® 
Mr. Stapledon’s argument has much plausibility but does not 
seem to me entirely convincing. However this question may be 
settled, it does not affect in any way the fundamental distinc- 
tion which I am concerned to emphasize. This is between rela- 
tions which hold between existing objects themselves, and those 
which hold between existing objects and the desires and pur- 
poses of human beings (individually or collectively considered), 
whether these latter relations be cognized or not. 

We shall now consider more fully the three forms of objective 
value. They are all based, as has been shown, upon relations 
which exist among actual objects. The first mentioned of these 
relations, that of coherence of character, or mutual implication, 
makes objects intelligible. The second relation named, of joint 
efficacy, makes the materials and agencies of existing nature 
functionally adaptable and capable of organization in complex 
and enduring systems. The third relation of harmony among 
the diverse qualities (primarily visual and auditory) of existing 
objects gives them symbolic significance. These objective rela- 
tions along with the possibilities they create of knowledge, 


6 Stapledon, A Modern Theory of Ethics, p. 119. 
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practical power, and aesthetic intuition, evoke affective-voli- 
tional responses from the intelligent human individual. The in- 
telligibility of existing objects appeals to his intellectual capac- 
ity; their joint efficacy appeals to his powers of practical con- 
trivance and construction; their significant harmony appeals to 
his capacity for aesthetic appreciation and enjoyment. Now 
such affective-volitional responses—and this is the new point to 
be noted—are always motor responses of the human organism. 
This is too obvious to have escaped notice in the case of the 
response of practical contrivance and construction in which 
changes are wrought in the physical world through the instru- 
mentality of human action. But it has in the past been general- 
ly overlooked or even denied in case of the responses of “pure” 
thought and aesthetic intuition which have been traditionally 
contrasted with that of overt action as purely mental or spirit- 
ual. Taking first the intellectual response, Professor Dewey has 
recently shown that one important branch of scientific thought, 
the experimental investigation of the physical world, may be 
correctly characterized as “directed operation” (operation being 
understood as a mode of overt action), and the object of know]- 
edge as the consequence of directed operation. There are other 
kinds of thought, however, which may be just as correctly de- 
scribed as ‘‘operative comprehension.” It is, I think, beyond 
question that there are forms of cognitive activity whose aim 
is not, directly or indirectly, practical control but simply com- 
prehension, an intellectual conspectus or envisagement which 
shall be adequate to the character of its object whether this be 
the government of a great city, the character of a historic civil- 
ization, or the implications of a set of mathematical postulates 
freely posited. But such comprehension, just the same, is al- 
ways operative because it involves and depends upon motor 
responses which make a difference in the external world. In 
this case they are the responses of language and, particularly, 
of articulate speech whose systematized and conventionalized 
forms enable the thinker to preserve the continuity of his own 
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thinking, to check its consistency with the established results 
of previous thinking and the body of accepted human knowl- 
edge, and to detect contradictions as soon as they arise. In the 
case of the second-named response of practical contrivance and 
construction, it is evident that the realization of the possibili- 
ties of adaptation and organization which external objects pre- 
sent depends upon motor manipulation and overt adjustments. 
Tools are fashioned, industrial methods are tried out and re- 
hearsed, habitations are built, and machines are constructed. 
The imagination of the mechanical inventor may require for its 
fruitful exercise only minute, incipient, manipulatory responses, 
but the realization and proof of his invention awaits upon the 
overt processes of external construction. And attention should 
be especially called to the fact that man’s powers of practical 
contrivance and construction work, not merely with the forces 
and materials of the inanimate world, but with living things in 
the culture of plants and the domestication of animals, and also 
with the behavior tendencies of fellow-humans in devising ways 
and customs of social intercourse and political administration. 
So far as, thirdly, the activity of aesthetic appreciation is con- 
cerned, this involves, in a conspicuous way, motor and organic 
responses. The enjoyment of beauty is accompanied and condi- 
tioned by adjustment and readjustment of sense organs, 
changes in bodily attitude and posture, and the expressive 
movements and organic reverberations characteristic of emo- 
tion. In these expressive movements, whether of facial muscles 
and vocal organs, or of dumb-show and dramatic portrayal, or 
of rhythmic step and bodily swing, we have the beginnings of 
artistic production. 

The fact that individual intelligence can appreciate and real- 
ize these objective values only by a response which involves 
bodily movement has implications of great consequence. It 
means that these possibilities resident in the actual world of 
knowledge and power and beauty cannot be envisaged and real- 
ized without being externally embodied and expressed. And 
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thus to give external or physical embodiment is to render them 
communicable, in practical effect, to communicate them. Thus, 
the inner speech which accompanies consecutive thought gives 
it expression in an external and socially standardized medium 
which makes it communicable; and progressive thinking, we all 
know, requires that inference and conclusion be more adequate- 
ly externalized by verbal statement in speech and writing. 
Overt action of the constructive sort is an objective demon- 
stration of the instrumental efficacy of different existing objects 
and agencies to combine in the production and maintenance of 
some new and synthetic result. Similarly the bodily responses 
involved in the perception and enjoyment of beauty, in nature 
and in art, serve so to indicate and signalize the value in ques- 
tion as to obtain for the appreciation of the agent sympathetic 
reinforcement by the aesthetic emotions of others. In the case 
of the creative artist, these organic and motor responses con- 
verge and concentrate, as it were, in a special skill and tech- 
nique by which the beauty he realizes finds adequate expression 
and communicates itself to others who thereby become (in the 
hackneyed phrase) fellow-artists with him. 

We see, therefore, that objective values cannot be realized 
without being externally expressed and thus made communica- 
ble. There follows from this a further consequence of highest 
importance. These values may be realized by human individ- 
uals, not only originally and at first hand, but indirectly and by 
communication. Systems of social culture express and perpetu- 
ate, through external embodiment, the objective values realized 
by generations of associated and intercommunicating individ- 
uals. They consist of the oral traditions, the accumulated writ- 
ings, the industrial methods and appliances, the social customs 
and political institutions, the products of fine art in its differ- 
ent branches, of a human group with a long-continuing social 
life. And individuals who participate actively in systems of 
social culture can, within certain limits, share in the realization 
of the objective values it embodies and perpetuates. But, to 
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think of the two methods simply as alternatives is of course to 
misrepresent the situation: the progressive realization of these 
values by any social group is achieved through an interplay 
between intercommunication and original contribution in the 
experience of every individual. 

Since the values inherent in the existing world are realized 
by the associated activities of intercommunicating individuals, 
it follows that no one of these objective values can be realized 
without affecting, in a definite way, the personal relations of the 
individuals concerned. Thus the advancement of knowledge 
brings with it a growing community of insight and mutual un- 
derstanding between those engaged together in thought and 
discussion. The progressive adaptation of physical forces and 
vital tendencies to co-ordinating social uses brings with it in- 
creasing comradeship in productive labor. The perception and 
realization of beauty in the natural world and in social relations 
increases intelligent sympathy between those whose imagina- 
tions are enlivened and whose emotions are refined by aesthetic 
appreciation. These three values of community of insight and 
understanding, co-operative fellowship, and imaginative sym- 
pathy are based upon the universal nature of human personal- 
ity and the possibilities it creates of comprehensive community. 
They are not independent of the three objective values previ- 
ously discussed, of truth and power and beauty, but comple- 
mentary to them, their personal and social counterparts. 

Reference was made in the foregoing to the fact that the ob- 
jective values which our intelligence discovers in existing things 
have one cardinal feature in common. This is, that all of them— 
knowledge, co-operative efficacy, and beauty—consist in possi- 
bilities which existing objects possess (in virtue of the relation 
they bear to one another) of contributing to one comprehensive 
or universal system. We are now in a position to say something 
more definite about this system. There seems to be good reason 
for understanding it—not as absolute mind or as cosmic process 
—but as universal community. For, so far as our human ex- 
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perience goes, the realization of these values is inconceivable 
except as achieved through the associated activities of inter- 
communicating individuals. And, as we have seen, every step 
forward in the logical correlation of facts, in the operative or- 
ganization of materials and forces, in the perception and expres- 
sion of aesthetic harmony and significance, is accompanied by 
an increase in common insight and mutual understanding, co- 
operative endeavor and imaginative sympathy among the in- 
dividuals actively participating. Hence it would seem that the 
system to which existing things in their objective value are 
capable of contributing is that of an objective world-order; yes, 
but a world which unfolds its nature and reveals its character- 
istics only to the community of intelligent individuals, each of 
whom has his own unique outlook and powers, yet is able to 
communicate his insights, inventions, and intuitions to all the 
others, and equally to share in their discoveries and achieve- 
ments. 










































II 


Granting that moral value is in some sense objective (what- 
ever be the interpretation of this objectivity), the question of 
its relation to other objective values, particularly intellectual 
and aesthetic, is one of some perplexity. This is proved by the 
radical divergence of view on the part of writers upon ethics. 
One view which has the merit of clean-cut division and symmet- : 
rical classification makes moral value co-ordinate with intellec- y 
tual and aesthetic value on the ground that moral value or i 
goodness is properly ascribable to voluntary action or conduct 5 
while the other two types of value pertain to the two remaining 
forms of human activity, i.e., thought and feeling. Or, in more 
complete formulation, ethics is a normative science and, like 
all normative sciences, is concerned, not with what is, but with 
what ought to be, in some one department of human experi- 
ence. And since there are three such main departments of hu- 
man nature and activity—intellectual, practical, and emotional 
—there are three co-ordinate forms of value—truth, goodness, 
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and beauty—and three normative sciences—logic, ethics, and 
aesthetics. This particular approach to the problem of moral 
value, hinging as it does upon the distinction between norma- 
tive and descriptive science, is not acceptable to many contem- 
porary writers on ethics, but still, they would agree that moral 
value is properly applicable to action, and to action principally 
in its social bearings, and hence is co-ordinate with the other 
types of value which apply to other forms of human activity. 
This view has, however, decided difficulties; it simply does 
not square with all the facts of valuation. One fact inconsistent 
with it is the supremacy which moral value claims over all other 
values, even those of truth and beauty. That it does claim such 
supremacy and authority cannot be denied, although the justice 
of this claim may be disputed, as it is by proponents of art for 
art’s sake and of the supreme and sacred claims of scientific 
truth. A still more serious difficulty which I believe to be quite 
insurmountable is found in the greater comprehensiveness of 
moral value. Moral value is in some sense inclusive of all other 
real values. A life cannot be morally good, or morally best, I 
think all would admit, which did not include the pursuit and 
attainment of knowledge and the appreciation and enjoyment 
of beauty. These indisputable facts lead writers like Professor 
Laird to reject the view just stated that moral value divides 
the field of human life and activity with two other and cognate 
values, intellectual and aesthetic. The justification for the 
ought of morality is found, he asserts, in the supremacy of the 
value it enjoins.” All values create obligations or imperatives. 
And every imperative, every normative injunction, is moral. 
The scientific or artistic conscience are instances of conscience 
in the moral sense. But moral obligation is authoritative over 
all other imperatives, e.g., intellectual and aesthetic, because 
it commands the best use of all the opportunities of life. In case 
of conflict it voices the claims of all the values of life as over 
against the demands of any one or any lesser number. 
7 Laird, A Study of Moral Theory, chap. iii. 
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Doubtless the question is in part one of definition and ter- 
minology. It is possible, and I suppose permissible, to identify 
the field of practice with that of outward action understood as 
bodily movement which aims to produce definite change in the 
external world. Then we can divide the field of practice between 
ethics and economics, thinking of the former as concerned with 
the means of human and social welfare, and the latter with the 
physical agencies and conditions which underlie economic de- 
mand.® On this basis moral value will be the value attaching 
to those forms of action which conduce to the security, efficient 
organization, and progress, of human society. But in addition 
to the objections which are being increasingly felt by economists 
as well as moralists to drawing any hard and fast line between 
economics and ethics, there are the difficulties already men- 
tioned of finding a place in any such scheme for the intellectual, 
aesthetic, and religious values which are an undoubted part of 
morality. Besides the duties of my station in society there are, 
as Bradley so emphatically maintained, the obligations of ideal 
morality. For these reasons, it seems to me best to call the 
objective value which is realized by outward action, “practical 
efficacy” or ‘‘power,” by which we shall mean the capacity of 
existing materials and agencies to combine functionally in pro- 
ducing and maintaining dynamic systems which persist and re- 
veal new possibilities of operative organization. When the 
means employed are physical forces and materials, the power 
realized may be called mechanical; when the means are the 
psychophysical tendencies of living and human individuals, it 
may be called social; and the possibilities of both we find most 
fully realized (so far as our experience goes) in the organized 
social interaction of a civilized community. 

Now what place is to be given to moral value? On the inter- 
pretation here proposed, it will consist of all three objective 
values— truth, power, and beauty—linked together by the fea- 


8 This is the division which Professor Perry proposes. Cf. A General Theory of Value, 
p. 615. 
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ture or function which all have in common of contributing to 
one inclusive and universal system. The system, as we have 
seen, is that of intelligent community, of associated life. Moral 
goodness consists in the realization of these three values under- 
stood in the light of their common effect of making the individ- 
ual agent a member of the community of personal intelligence— 
in the attainment of knowledge which increases common in- 
sight and mutual understanding, in the gaining of power 
through co-operative endeavor which increases comradeship 
among fellow-workers, in the appreciation of beauty which in- 
creases intelligent and discriminating sympathy. It consists of 
all these values in their convergence upon the one center of 
personal association. These values are to be realized, it has been 
pointed out, not only by original discovery, invention, and in- 
tuition, but by intercommunication and participation, through 
reading and talking, through industrial and business and pro- 
fessional work, through our social amusements and pastimes. 
We should furthermore remember—and this is important!— 
that truth and power and beauty gain that external expression 
which makes them communicable not merely in the several de- 
partments of human culture, such as scientific and historical 
writings, economic and political institutions, artistic master- 
pieces, but also, in their vital unity, in the life and behavior of 
individual human persons. Human individuality embodies and 
expresses, in varying proportions and interrelations, the objec- 
tive values which give personal meaning to human life and link 
the individual with his fellows in a community of thought and 
feeling and achievement. The behavior of each individual in- 
cludes modes of speaking and writing, practical ways of dealing 
with people and things, changing shades of facial expression 
and characteristic bodily postures—all combined in a unique 
whole. Hence, each is capable of communicating, and to some 
extent does communicate, a distinctive and interesting point of 
view, new and valuable methods of physical control and social 
adjustment, original intuitions of beauty in the world of nature 
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and the social scene. Genuinely personal love and friendship 
has its foundation in the realization through intimate associa- 
tion and continued intercommunication of these objective and 
cosmic values uniquely combined and expressed in the appear- 
ance and demeanor, the words and the actions, of another. 


Ill 


In the field of social and moral value a theory may be decided- 
ly instructive without giving, or professing to give, any assist- 
ance in solving the practical problems of daily life and conduct. 
But when a theoretical interpretation is capable of such direct 
application to practical life and its problems, this should, I 
think, count as a point in its favor. Hence I deem it worthy of 
notice that the interpretation of objective values here proposed 
applies in an illuminating and helpful way to the social and 
moral crisis which confronts contemporary civilization. In 
briefest and most summary way I will indicate this application. 

The duties and virtues which we usually regard as morally 
valuable, and feel to be obligatory largely because they have 
been enjoined by our moral and religious tradition, concern 
themselves mainly with the face-to-face relations of human be- 
ings in the family, the home community, private business, local 
industry, and the state as a political and military unit. Such 
virtues as honesty, truthfulness, industry, kindness, thrift, 
justice, patriotism, are doubtless means of personal fulfilment 
and conditions of satisfying social adjustment. But they are 
such in connection with, and with reference to, a particular 
group of social institutions whose requirements are enforced by 
moral custom and moral tradition. 

The present confusion and unsettlement in matters of moral 
belief and practice is due primarily to the effect of machinery 
in tremendously enlarging the scope of social interaction by 
bringing the individual into indirect contact with hundreds of 
thousands, even millions, of his fellows, of whose individual ex- 
istence he has, and can have, no direct knowledge. There has 
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been no growth of moral obligation or enlargement of social 
responsibility commensurate with the extension of mechanically 
intermediated influence and interaction, largely because the 
traditional virtues and duties, applying to the face-to-face re- 
lations of the older social order, have no evident application to 
the new order of mechanically intermediated influence and in- 
teraction. The resulting confusion is strikingly shown by the 
fact that forms of conduct which might be, and still are, ac- 
claimed as just and virtuous according to the standards of the 
older morality, fail completely to meet the social requirements 
of the new mechanized civilization. Take truthfulness, for in- 
stance: a man may be truthful in the sense that his word is as 
good as his bond and he would not stoop to personal deception, 
yet the same man may be hopelessly biased in his political 
opinions and economic principles by class-prejudice and self- 
interest. A man may be strictly honest in the sense that he will 
pay every just debt, and rigidly respect every legal property 
right, and still regard business as a competitive game in which 
he plays solely for the winnings and without a thought of the 
economic value of his services to the public. A man may be 
generous, in the sense of being unable to resist a personal appeal 
for assistance, yet, at the same time, be quite insensitive to the 
outlook and ambitions of people of a different bringing-up, na- 
tionality, race, or religion from his own, and to the essential 
interdependence of all the varied human interests which inter- 
act in the life of a great modern city. 

The underlying difficulty, therefore, is that of relating moral 
values which, as we have seen, are the values of personal devel- 
opment and association to the modern machinery of social in- 
teraction. The traditional morality does not help because it is 
so largely irrelevant to the new social situation. The former 
idealism also fails because the ideals which it upheld, of good- 
ness and truth and beauty, make no operative connection with 
the present forces of social interaction. But the interpretation 
of moral value which we have been considering succeeds, where 
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these other idea-systems fail, in indicating the real connection 
between moral and social values and the modern machinery of 
social interaction. It brings to our attention the fact that me- 
chanical inventions and appliances are the extension into the 
outer world through physical instrumentalities of those bodily 
organs and activities by which the three objective values of 
knowledge and power and beauty are realized and communi- 
cated. So the modern agencies of publicity and for the trans- 
mission of news and ideas—telegraph and telephone and radio, 
newspaper and periodical press, books and circulating libraries 
—what are they but the extension through physical instrumen- 
talities of man’s powers of articulate speech, of spoken and 
written language? Likewise all the machinery of industrial pro- 
duction and distribution, all the apparatus of commerce and 
finance, all the methods of sanitation and police regulation, all 
the procedures of government, all the conventional modes and 
manners of social intercourse—these are extensions through 
physical instrumentalities of man’s psychophysical powers of 
manual contrivance and invention. And finally, the mechani- 
cal devices for the reproduction of changing patterns of color 
and sound, the products of musical, pictorial, and dramatic art 
—are these not physical extensions of our bodily organs of 
aesthetic perception and of aesthetic-emotional expression? 
Now, inasmuch as the modern machinery of social interaction 
bears this relation to the psychophysical activities by which 
the three objective values are realized, then this machinery and 
the interaction it effectuates should be a means of realizing these 
values on a scale unprecedented in social history. The effect 
of such mechanically intermediated social interaction should be 
to increase insight and understanding, co-operation and com- 
radeship, sympathetic appreciation and love, among men. 

In order that moral obligation and social responsibility shall 
keep pace with the increase in extent and complexity of social 
interaction, men must recognize these new possibilities of moral 
and social value created by the multiplication of indirect social 
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contacts through machinery. They must learn to see and take 
advantage of the new opportunities created by newspapers and 
periodicals and books, by radio and motion picture, for a more 
widely diffused understanding and interchange of ideas among 
men, by automatic machinery and quantity production for a 
farther-reaching industrial and political co-operation, by movie 
and talkie, radio and gramophone, for a more general apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of beauty. But the trouble is that people, 
used to co-operating industrially in the smaller units of family 
and local community and private business, find it hard to be- 
lieve that economic co-operation is possible on the national scale; 
that people accustomed to consider seriously only the ideas of a 
limited class of educated and congenial minds find it hard to 
credit the possibility of intellectual interchange with that vast 
and amorphous aggregate, the general public; that people, 
tolerant only of art which appeals to people of trained and 
similar tastes, find it impossible to conceive of any fruitful, 
aesthetic rapport with the radio or the movie audience. The re- 
sult is confusion and chaos made more confounded by commer- 
cial interests which pander to ignorant minds, untrained im- 
pulses, and uncultivated taste by claptrap, sensationalism, and 
vulgarity. But this does not prove that the larger social values 
are unrealizable, only that their realization will be slow, grad- 
ual, and fraught with much difficulty. 

If the important moral task of the present age is to realize the 
new possibilities of moral and social value created by a machine 
civilization, it is inevitable that the standards which govern 
our face-to-face relations in small groups like the family and 
local community should be profoundly affected. It is hard to 
see how the values of personal understanding and co-operation 
and sympathy are to be realized through the processes of social 
interaction if these same values in their objective and imper- 
sonal form do not receive fuller recognition in our direct person- 
al contacts. There is evidence that a shift in center of gravity 
is taking place in these standards. A pronounced tendency ex- 
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ists to esteem, as less important, virtues which are mainly nega- 
tive, consisting principally in the inhibition of impulses at vari- 
ance with the claims of institutions like the family, the church, 
and state (such as, Do not lie, Do not steal, Do not be idle, 
Do not challenge established authority), and to attach greater 
importance to qualities of mind and will which make the talents 
of the individual serviceable to society (such as, intellectual 
curiosity, open-mindedness and candor, vocational competence 
and social adaptability, humane tolerance and sympathy). 


UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 





BUSINESS ETHICS 
C. F. TAEUSCH 


EVERAL years ago there began to develop an interesting 
social-economic phenomenon, “‘business ethics,” the like 
of which had not been seen since the days of the medie- 

val guild. The symptoms of this more recent phenomenon con- 
sisted in the formulation of “‘codes of ethics,” the establishment 
of “practice committees,” and the publication of a number of 
books and articles on the subject. This situation has now per- 
haps settled down sufficiently to warrant an appraisal of the 
phenomenon and of the literature to which it gave rise. We 
shall also attempt to set forth briefly the significance of the field 
of business ethics to social philosophy. 


I 


Is business ethics a particular kind of ethics that is to be 
differentiated from general ethics or from other kinds of ethics— 
such as professional ethics, for example—or is the field of ethics 
one which cannot be separated into compartments designated 
by adjectives such as “‘business”’ or ‘‘professional’’? 

One frequently hears the remark that the whole of ethics, of 
whatever sort, can be summarized in a single statement: “Be a 
gentleman.” The difficulty is not only that, in times of crisis 
when such a simple rule could be tested, there are no “gentle- 
men’’—the same remark applying to “gentlemen’s agreements” 
—but also that, even in the ordinary problems of daily life, peo- 
ple differ as to what constitutes a “gentleman.” The indefinite 
“moral code’’ which serves as a standard for civilized humanity 
in general is the product of an evolutionary process; and it re- 
quires definition and classification whenever it is applied to par- 
ticular problems of conduct. When those problems arise within 
the activities of a relatively small and specialized social group, 
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such as a profession or a particular kind of business, the pecu- 
liarities of the situation require interpretations of the general 
moral code which are frequently unique and perhaps inap- 
plicable or unimportant in other particular fields of human 
activity. It is for this reason that the older professional groups 
have formulated separate ‘‘codes of ethics,” and that “business 
ethics” has recently come to be a field of especial interest and 
attention. 

The development as well as the study of particular fields of 
ethics, as distinct from the evolution and recognition of the 
general moral code of humanity, may therefore be regarded as 
an analytical phenomenon. This characteristic must be kept 
distinct from another factor which frequently introduces a con- 
siderable amount of confusion into the problem: the pragmatic 
factor of “‘doing”’ as distinguished from ‘‘knowing”’ what is good 
or bad, right or wrong. It is generally assumed that Christian 
ethics first made this distinction clear—‘“‘the spirit is willing, but 
the flesh is weak’’—but the Greeks had previously recognized 
the separate problem of “deontology,’* the practice of the 
ethical code as distinguished from its detailed but purely intel- 
lectual analysis. The pragmatic problem was developed by the 
medieval church into the “doctrine of works,” and it must still 
be regarded as a major problem in ethics. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, any attempt to teach the doing of an ethical act in a class- 
room is impossible, except in so far as the thought processes 
themselves are pragmatic or the analysis of principles leads to 
convincing applications. Many a class in ethics has been ruined 
because the instructor or the administrative officers of a college 
regarded it as a glorified Sunday-school class. The study of 
ethics should disclose the analytical implications of ethical prin- 
ciples as well as formulate the ideal principles of an ethical 
“system” or the workable rules of conduct. But, however much 
a study of this sort may discover the sanctions of ethical conduct 


* Smithies, ‘On the Origin and Development of Ethics in Medicine,” Amnals of 
Clinical Medicine, III, 9. 
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and the means whereby codes have been translated into action, 
it should not undertake the obligation of enforcing the applica- 
tions of the principles or of trying to make the rules work. 

Considerations as to workability, although not directly in- 
volved in the study of ethics, do indirectly contribute to the 
specialization of the general field of ethics. It is the experience 
of applying rules of conduct which has in the last analysis been 
the basis of their formulation. The ethics of the doctor and of 
the engineer are governed largely by the physical and material 
circumstances with which the members of these two profes- 
sional groups deal; hence the objectivity and tangibility of most 
of their professional relations. The lawyer and the teacher, on 
the other hand, are more involved in personal relations, prob- 
lems which concern relatively more the indefinable human fac- 
tors. Furthermore, not only does the fact that the professional 
objective is service, whereas the purpose of the business man is 
to make a profit, imply a separate field of ‘‘business ethics”; but 
also, within the latter field itself, the problems which are of rela- 
tively greatest importance to banker, to merchant, to ac- 
countant, or to manufacturer, respectively, are so different as to 
warrant the view that the proper analogues to the various kinds 
of professional ethics are the particular kinds of business ethics 
and not “business ethics” in general. 

With this justification for a separate treatment of the prob- 
lems of business ethics, at least in general, we shall proceed to 
examine its present status. 


II 


It may be a source of comfort to prospective students of 
business ethics that an understanding of the subject does not 
require a study of recent scientific developments that have so 
engrossed the attention of certain philosophers. Cosmic rays, 
the Compton effect, relativity, emergent evolution, and vitalism 
may constitute in part the physical conditions with which a 
comprehensive metaphysics, even underlying the field of ethics, 
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must deal. But, in spite of what has been said of doct#*i 
engineer, the constituent elements of such matters ci; 
eliminated from consideration, at least in connection witk 
problems of business ethics, on the ground of their remotenes 
from the immediate problems involved. So also the materia. 
istic interpretation of history may be regarded as logically so 
remote as to be not perceptibly cogent to the problems of busi- 
ness ethics. Gravitation and glaciation, geographic location, 
climate and topography, as well as the location of natural re- 
sources and technological equipment—all have some bearing on 
human behavior, and they unquestionably influence a field of 
activity such as business. But just as philosophy had a rela- 
tively distinct beginning in the reflective activities of man sub- 
sequent to the operation of these material factors, so may 
ethics, or any special phase of ethics, be dealt with apart from 
its remoter underlying conditions. 

Similarly a distinction may be made regarding method. It is 
the fashion nowadays to adopt, or at least to talk about, the 
“scientific method.”’ Social studies have exhibited their bank- 
rupt state by calling themselves “the social sciences,”’ by label- 
ing their libraries ‘laboratories,’ and by confusing empiricism 
—which is sufficiently different in degree from the empiricism 
of the natural sciences to be regarded almost as different in 
kind—with the “experimental method,” which can be used in 
social studies only to a very limited extent. We shall discuss 
the problem of method in business ethics throughout the 
remainder of this article. Suffice it to say here that a sufficient 
amount of case material is now available to students of business 
ethics to permit of a limited amount of empirical study. At the 
same time, the approach from the a priori point of view of 
“codes of ethics,” for example, has made sufficient headway to 
require serious consideration ; that this is not so barren a method 
as some might think is evidenced by its importance in law and 
theology and in mathematics and physics. 

Perhaps the most significant factor, however, affecting the 
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‘cation and justification of a particular methodology of the 
studies has been the humbler view now prevailing among 
yar atural scientists regarding their own concepts and methods. 
2Not only are scientific “facts” today viewed as something differ- 
-ent from what were formerly called “facts”; but both are to 
be differentiated from social ‘‘facts,” which probably, in the 
last analysis, will have to be regarded as virtually equivalent to 
the descriptions of social phenomena. The basis of social em- 
piricism thus becomes largely descriptive case material, and 
not the phenomena from which this case material is derived. 
Experimentalism becomes confined largely to the experiences of 
business or other social groups in developing their own ethical 
principles or in applying ethical principles to their own peculiar 
problems, a province in which the student of the subject may 
find it more advisable to adopt the observational methods of the 
astronomer than to engage in the laboratory operations them- 
selves. 

These methods are all closely connected with the comparative 
method. By this method the Romans evolved the empirical 
concept of /eges communes, and then not only applied the result- 
ing concepts to new situations, but also developed therefrom 
the metaphysical concept of Jex naturae. The “Principles of 
Medical Ethics,’ although rooted in the “Oath of Hippoc- 
rates,” in their present form follow fairly closely the ‘Canons 
of Legal Ethics.’”’ The Code of Ethics recently drawn up by 
the National Education Association is virtually a compilation 
of the various state codes already in existence, many of which, 
in turn, were adapted from other state codes. A great many 
codes of business practice evidence their source in other codes 
or are adaptations of the ‘“‘model”’ code of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; and the “‘Federal Trade Practice 
Submittals” very obviously show a common source and the re- 
sults of the comparative method. Of course, there had to be a 
beginning of these codes somewhere, but many of these “orig- 
inal” codes—as, for example, in the case of the canons of legal 
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ethics early developed by Judge Thomas Goode Jones, of 
Alabama—arose directly out of the indefinable experience of 
the codifier. At least, the comparative method has been most 
fruitful in the extension of ethical codes and practices. 


III 


The historical method of approaching the problems of busi- 
ness ethics is sufficiently important to warrant especial treat- 
ment. It is in this connection that one can begin to make a sur- 
vey of the literature on business ethics. The point of view de- 
veloped by this method is unique, in that it has in great part 
emphasized the religious factors determining our ethical stand- 
ards, and is for that reason probably broader than the strictly 
defined field of business ethics requires. Philosophically, how- 
ever, the historical method has supplied an adequate and not 
unparsimonious context for the study of business ethics. 

Pre-eminent in this field is the work of Max Weber.” Begin- 
ning with the problem of finding a reason for the change in 
attitude from the medieval view of otherworldliness to an 
emphasis of mundane values, especially the economic, Weber 
locates the genesis of modern capitalism in the period of the 
Protestant Reformation. This conclusion he further defines by 
showing that it was Calvinism rather than Lutheranism which 
reoriented the attitude of the Western world: that, although 
Luther answered the prevailing questions confronting the 
church in a way that tore the church asunder, Calvin went still 
farther and asked a new set of questions. At first the Calvinistic 
doctrine of predestination implied as exclusive an attitude of 
otherworldliness as did the Catholic dogma, but the necessity 
of working out the practical implications of his theocratic-civil 
government, together with the bourgeois character of his fol- 

2 Die protestantische Ethik und der Geist des Kapitalismus, first published in Archiv fiir 
Socialwissenschaft und Social-politik Statistik, Vols. XX, XXI, and since reprinted in 
Vol. I of his Gesammelte Aufsatze zur Religionssoziologie (Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 


1924), translated by Talcott Parsons, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930). 
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lowers, soon forced him into compromises with economic values 
that in some cases resulted in nothing short of extreme forms of 
business apologetics. Luther’s compromises were directed more 
toward political affairs, while his essentially pietistic nature and 
following stressed more such attitudes as duty and the responsi- 
bilities of a “‘calling.”” These concepts were taken out of their 
humbler connotations by Calvin and formulated into the doc- 
trine of “stewardship,” a doctrine which provides a philo- 
sophical basis as well as a real driving force to modern business 
leadership. Business activities were not a novelty at that time, 
nor were ideas of right and wrong business conduct previously 
absent. What was new was the systematizing of a doctrine or a 
set of separate rules into a comprehensive ethic of business. 
Weber’s work was further developed by Ernst Troeltsch.’ 
The difference between these two men was largely one of the 
objectives of a common method. Weber based his conclusions 
upon his observations of the behavior of men as disclosed by 
documents and other historical material. Troeltsch, on the 
other hand, employed the literature of the times as a basis for 
discovering the development of the economic from the religious 
doctrines.* Both of these men regard the essence of the capital- 
istic system to be the calculated anticipation of continuous 
profits and periodic returns as distinct from the factory, 
specialized-labor, and free-wage systems developed by Lujo 
Brentano’ and, earlier, by Adam Smith. What is particularly 


3 Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen, in Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. I (Tiibingen: 
J. C. B. Mohr, 1912); translated by Olive Wyon, The Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches (New York: Macmillan Co., 1931). 

4 This method has been most brilliantly employed by Vernon L. Parrington, Main 
Currents in American Thought (3 vols.; New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1927-30). 
This method has also been followed by R. H. Tawney, Religion and the Rise of Capitalism 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1926), in applying the ideas of Weber and 
Troeltsch to additional material. Georg Wiinsch, Evangelische Wirtschaftsethik (Tii- 
bingen: ‘J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1927), has attempted to show how Weber and 
Troeltsch have combined the Kantian tradition with the more practical approach of 
Schleiermacher. He then develops the general theory more fully, especially in connec- 
tion with the theory of value. 


5 Die Anfange des modernen Kapitalismus (Miinchen: G. Franz, 1916). 
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striking about the work of these men, especially of Weber and 
Troeltsch, is the detailed analysis of sectarian behavior and 
doctrine—Catholic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian, Methodist, 
Baptist, and Quaker—as developed in America, especially in 
connection with various peculiar types of business activities. 
The difficulty with this point of view is not only its ultra- 
plausibility, leading its more facile adherents into exclusively 
deductive methods and extreme applications, but it has also 
diverted the problem into a phase which was formerly more 
prominent than it is today. The concept of property is too 
exclusively identified with the connotation of land ownership 
as distinguished from the more modern forms of corporation 
shares or other equities. Although it is still true that real estate 
values in America are far greater than corporate or industrial 
assets, a student of business ethics who confines his attention 
too exclusively to the former is apt to regard the modern busi- 
ness and economic world from the point of view of an outworn 
or, at least, largely supplanted agrarianism. This point of view 
met the new problems of industrialism by regarding the indus- 
trial laborer in much the same way as the agricultural laborer 
had previously been regarded—as “‘dispossessed”’ by the ‘‘vested 
interests.” It is this point of view which colors the work of men 
like Wiinsch,° Brentano® and Hobson.’ It is a point of view 
which should be included in any comprehensive study of busi- 
ness ethics, but its apparent blindness to the development of 
factory and business organization, and of the management prob- 
lems arising therefrom, is repeated too often in these works to 
prevent one from believing that there is something funda- 
mentally lacking in the point of view—the objective, functional, 
and dynamic business situation which prevails today. This 
difficulty was avoided, in the case of both Weber and Troeltsch, 
by their characterization of modern capitalism as governed by 
a calculated profit motive. The latter view throws the emphasis 


6 Op. cit. 
7J. A. Hobson, Economics and Ethics (New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1929). 
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of a philosophical approach to business ethics on the balance 
sheet and the financial statement. And it is there, and not in 
the controversial field of human incommensurables, that labor 
and capital must ultimately work out the socially just appor- 
tionment of industrial and business earnings. 

An excellent piece of work has just recently been completed 
by Weber and Tischleder,* of the University of Miinster. Begin- 
ning with a statement by Professor Cahn? regarding the indis- 
pensability of ‘‘a comprehensive Christian social ethics, or better 
yet, a number of such systems of Christian social ethics allowed 
peacefully to compete with one another,” and another state- 
ment by Adolf Weber,” that “inquiries as to the norms in 
business and social life have too often preceded the attempt to 
discover the facts and their necessary relations,” the authors 
proceed to examine the basis and organization of business, its 
processes and elements, and the crucial function performed by 
the market. Production and competition, individualism and 
collectivism, labor and capital, earnings and speculation, price, 
income, and risk—all are dealt with in a realistic manner, but 


always with the philosophical and moral viewpoint. As a repre- 
sentative Catholic work, it provides a necessary complement to 
the evangelical view developed by Wiinsch. 


IV 


A somewhat different approach to the problem of business 
ethics may be made by studying more directly the structure and 
behavior of professional and business groups, especially where 
the latter are based on the handling of certain commodities, 
such as wool or sugar or oil, or on the performance of certain 
functions, such as manufacturing or wholesaling or retailing. 

8 H. Weber, and P. Tischleder, Wirtschaftsethik (Essen: Baedeker, 1931). This is the 
first of a two-volume series entitled Socialethik; the second volume will be entitled 


Gesellschaftsethik. The Wirtschaftsethik contains an excellent bibliography of German 
publications on the subject. 


9 Christentum und Wirtschaftsethik (Gotha: Klotz, 1924). 
© Arbeitskimpfe oder Arbeitsgemeinschaft (Tiibingen: Mohr, 1927). 
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The pioneer in this field was Otto von Gierke.™ Although the 
literature on the medieval guild dates back much farther than 
Gierke’s work, he may be said to have been the first to evaluate 
the guild movement from a social-philosophical point of view. 
The guilds, each handling a restricted set of commodities and 
controlling them at first from the raw-materials stage through 
the manufacturing and handling processes to the final sale to 
the consumer, represented the earliest manifestation of an 
autonomous regulation of business standards. The subsequent 
growth of nationalism, however, and of legal regulations trans- 
ferred this control to the political and governmental organiza- 
tion of society. Not only was the law merchant absorbed by the 
common law, but statutory regulations also governed most 
business activities. This period was marked in the United States 
by the Interstate Commerce Act, the Sherman Law, the Federal 
Bankruptcy Act, and the Clayton and Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Acts. Max Radin” has recently published an excellent 
little volume tracing the relations between law and the ethical 
standards of business.” 


The reaction to governmental centralization and legal su- 
premacy is now taking place in America. Professional and busi- 
ness autonomy is being asserted, the best statement being 
found in the ‘Principles of Business Conduct” of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, that “Business should render 
restrictive legislation unnecessary through so conducting itself 
as to deserve and inspire public confidence.”’ The broader 


1 Otto v. Gierke, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht (Berlin: Wiedmann, 1868-1913). 
A part of this work has been translated by F. W. Maitland, Political Theories of the 
Middle Ages (Cambridge [England] University Press, 1913). 

12 Max Radin, The Lawful Pursuit of Gain (Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1931); 
see also George M. Calhoun, The Ancient Greeks and the Evolution of Standards in Busi- 
ness (Cambridge: The Riverside Press, 1926). These publications are a part of the 
series of the ‘“‘Barbara Weinstock Lectures on the Morals of Trade,” delivered at the 
University of California. 

13 No attempt will be made to list the voluminous literature on labor problems, on 
the guilds, or on such subjects as “‘just price,” “usury,” etc. 
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phases of this autonomous character of nonpolitical groups have 
been dealt with by Laski. The practical side of this reaction in 
the United States has taken the form of trade-association activi- 
ties. These activities consisted at first in the organization of 
trade groups based on particular commodities or functions’’ and 
the formulation of idealistic ‘codes of ethics.’ Later these 
trade groups took a more realistic attitude toward business 
problems and, under the direction of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, formulated ‘‘trade practice submittals” which enu- 
merated specifically acceptable and unacceptable methods of 
doing business. The attitude of the Commission was that the 
members of a trade were best fitted to determine what the 
standards of conduct in that trade should be, and that the 
standards so agreed upon should be the basis for the regulative 
activities of the Commission. This represents a reversion from 
the monistic philosophy of state supremacy to the philosophy 
underlying the guild movement, and is the modern apotheosis 
of the doctrine of social pluralism. 

The “trade practice submittal” was a distinct methodological 


improvement over the previous procedure of the Commission, 
which consisted in specific “‘cease and desist” orders against un- 
fair business acts; for the latter was a cumbersome affair, and 
a single court, such as the Commission, could not hope to 
handle singly the many acts of unfair business conduct which 
were constantly occurring. Unfortunately the trade practice 
submittals were split on an analytical rock which attempted 


4 Harold J. Laski, Studies in the Problem of Sovereignty and The Foundations of 
Sovereignty (New Haven: Yale University Press [1917, 1931]); see also Max Scheler, 
Schriften zur Soziologie und Weltanschauungslehre, 4 vols. (Leipzig: P. Reinhold, 1923- 
24). 

3 See Trade Association Activities, U.S. Department of Commerce (1923); a new 
and revised edition was published in 1927. See also Franklin D. Jones, Trade Associa- 
tions and the Law (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1922), and Benjamin S. 
Kirsh, Trade Associations; the Legal Aspects (New York: Central Book Co., 1928). 


6 See Edgar L. Heermance, Codes of Ethics (Burlington, Vt.: Free Press Printing 
Company, 1924), a compilation of some 150 of these codes. 
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to list separately the illegal acts—a tautological procedure—and 
those which were not illegal, over which the Commission could 
exercise no control. It is this latter ““domain of the unenforce- 
able” which constitutes the well-defined field of business ethics, 
and it is within this restricted field that business autonomy must 
operate. In some cases, as in investment banking and account- 
ing, there are few legal restrictions; in others, as in the field 
covered by the anti-trust laws, business men are vociferously 
complaining that business freedom is too much restricted. The 
boundary between governmental or legal regulation and busi- 
ness autonomy will probably never cease to change, a condition 
which must be recognized in studying such a penumbral, or twi- 
light, zone as bounds business ethics. 


V 


The particular problems of business ethics have been pre- 
sented in books on the general subject of business ethics” and in 
books which have developed particular phases of the subject. 
In a recent book” I have attempted to show how certain ethical 
problems, such as those connected with price policies, unfair 
trade methods, and self-regulation in business, have developed 
out of the present structure of American business and the func- 
tional relations arising therefrom. Another set of particular 
ethical problems arises when business comes in contact with 
the church,” with the law (e.g., in connection with the legal 


17 Edgar L. Heermance, The Ethics of Business (New York: Harper & Bros., 1926); 
James M. Lee, Business Ethics (New York: Ronald Press, 1926); Everett W. Lord, 
The Fundamentals of Business Ethics (New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1926); Carl 
F. Taeusch, Professional and Business Ethics (New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1926); 
Benno Jaroslav, Jdeal und Geschaft (Jena: E. Diederichs, 1912). 

8 Clarence F. Birdseye, Arbitration and Business Ethics (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1926); Vawter Lectures, Northwestern University: The Ethical Problems of 
Modern Finance and The Ethical Problems of Modern Advertising (New York: Ronald 
Press Co. [1930, 1931]). 

99 Carl F. Taeusch, Policy and Ethics in Business (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1931). 

2 See, e.g., Spencer Miller, Jr., and Rev. Joseph F. Fletcher, The Church and Indus- 
try (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930). 
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activities of trust companies”), or with medicine (e.g., in con- 
nection with “contract practice,” whereby a corporation or a 
society hires a physician on a salary basis to perform medical 
services for all its employees or members”). 

The raw material available for such studies of business ethics 
is quite abundant. There are, to begin with, the law reports, 
which contain a wealth of material readily available for re- 
search. Much of this material is not indicated in the headnotes 
of the cases, which emphasize the legal points, and one must 
not be led astray by the rule of stare decisis in organizing the 
material or in deriving therefrom the governing principles; but 
the reformulation of the business facts embedded in these legal 
cases is a project well worth considering. The Harvard Business 
Reports?’ also provide case material. The “better business bu- 
reaus” located in some sixty cities throughout the country con- 
tain veritable mines of material, only a small portion of which 
is published in their “‘bulletins.”” The proceedings of trade as- 
sociations and corporation records are also valuable sources of 
material. It is to be noted that all of these ‘“‘sources” are in 


printed form, the written and published description of a busi- 
ness event being perhaps the most acceptable and reliable form 
of a business ‘‘fact.” 

The collection of original cases involving problems of busi- 
ness ethics meets not only the usual difficulties of such a method 
but also the hesitancy and unwillingness of individuals or cor- 
porations to supply such documentary evidence as alone will 


2 Trust Companies, a monthly magazine, has recently published a number of 
articles on this subject, together with the interesting ‘‘codes of ethics” or agreements 
drawn up between lawyers and trust companies on this matter. These agreements are 
analogous to the primitive legal codes drawn up to define the relations between an 
invading tribe and the invaded tribe, just as the dispute itself is quite analogous to the 
‘Surisdictional disputes” of labor unions or of competing industries. 


22 This practice is condemned in the medical code, which insists on preserving the 
individual relation between doctor and patient. ‘Principles of Medical Ethics,” art. 
vi, sec. 2. 

33 New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 10 volumes now published; see also 
the “‘Problems Series,” of which some 20 volumes have been published. 
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distinguish the case from a hypothetical situation or a pure 
fabrication. The willingness to furnish cases illustrative of 
points in business technique practically disappears when ques- 
tions of business ethics arise. Men may be willing to give infor- 
mation regarding the ‘“‘unethical” conduct of others, but such 
cases are frequently discovered upon more thorough examina- 
tion to be no better founded than are most old wives’ tales. The 
best type of material is the problem which arises within a busi- 
ness, where the management is honestly in doubt as to the right 
and wrong ofa situation. Students of business ethics will econo- 
mize in their work by putting a minimum of time on the study 
of such situations as are unquestionably illegal and ‘“‘crooked”’; 
it is the problem, and not the instance, which is important. 


VI 

So long as the subject of business ethics is studied as a social 
phenomenon, objectively and disinterestedly, it offers a definite 
and positive contribution to social philosophy. But when it be- 
comes involved in the controversial activities of interested 
parties—as when, for example, it becomes the basis of propa- 
ganda or evangelicism, or, on the other hand, is condemned as a 
form of bolshevism or un-Americanism—it loses its interest for 
the scholar. It is for this reason that it becomes necessary to 
draw a fine distinction between the experimental and pragmatic 
study of the subject, on the one hand, and the zealous endeavors 
of the social reformer on the other. As Weber and Tischleder 
point out, the study of business ethics can perform the functions 
of a lighthouse without controlling the navigation of the ships 
that employ its services. 

There is, however, one basic consideration which disturbs 
the academic student of traditional ethics, but which may be 
dealt with objectively even if it appears as an apologetic. What 
becomes of the individual in the midst of this development of 
group ethics? First, let it be noted that the present period of 
nationalism, with its centralized governmental authority and 
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its legal supremacy, has played havoc with the individual, espe- 
cially when considered in connection with the monistic social 
philosophy of men like Hegel, Royce, Bosanquet, and Hocking. 
At least the situation is very much the same as it was in the 
time of the Greeks, when the prime moral problem consisted in 
the relation of the individual to his world, which latter practical- 
ly meant the political state. The phenomenon of group ethics, 
of which business ethics represents merely a part, confronts the 
individual with a welter of loyalties, among which his obe- 
dience to the state and perhaps the exercise of his opposing per- 
sonal interests are merely two considerations among many. The 
complications of an imperium in imperio, which are implied in 
a pluralistic group ethics, are no more interesting to the student 
of social ethics than is the resulting definition of individualism, 
which takes on a new and intensified meaning. 

During the Middle Ages, State and Church became useful 
instruments to the individual, who could employ these power- 
ful institutions as a set-off against each other rather than be 
overwhelmed by the obviously greater power of either operating 
alone. The guild likewise became a social instrument for pro- 
tecting the liberty of the individual against the encroachments 
of State or Church.** More recently, the development of pro- 
fessional and business organizations has provided the individual 
not only with a powerful counterpart to political regulation but 
also with the social leverage which is necessary to effect his en- 
larged activities. Just as there has been in recent years a geo- 
graphical decentralization of political activities, so has there 
also been this functional specialization in the direction of an 
intensified social pluralism. 

Furthermore, as George Herbert Mead pointed out in one of 
the most interesting of his papers,?*> when a group of relatively 
homogeneous members performs the functions which are com- 


4 See Maurice De Wulf, Philosophy and Civilization in the Middle Ages (Princeton 
University Press, 1922). 

“The Genesis of the Self and Social Control,’”’ International Journal of Ethics, 
XXXV (April, 1925), 251. 
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mon to the group, it releases a large part of the energy of the 
individual, which otherwise would be expended upon the ama- 
teur activities of a democratic society. Not only can the group 
more effectively deal with such problems, but the individual can 
base his own activities upon the higher plane of common under- 
standing among his professional and business peers. From this 
ground of common assumptions there is ample opportunity still 
for the exercise of individuality, but of an individuality that is 
far more intensive and personalized than is otherwise possible. 
Such an individual can combine Royce’s ‘freedom under the 
law” in his own group, with the qualities of Aristotle’s “good 
man’”’ who, by transcending the law, alone could be regarded 
as the true philosopher. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

















RELIGION VERSUS MORALITY 
ACCORDING TO THE ELDER HENRY JAMES 


RALPH BARTON PERRY 


ORALITY and religion are related in many ways. 
M For example, each may be taken as the sanction of 
the other—belief in God as a foundation for morali- 
ty, or the moral law as a proof of God. These aspects of the 
question I omit altogether. The point to which I wish to direct 
attention is the relation between the moral life and the religious 
life. In some sense it is doubtless true that when the moral life 
reaches its highest stage of perfection it passes over into the 
religious life. We have a set of terms such as “saintliness,” 
“piety,” “blessedness,” “spirituality,” which suggest that this 
form of life is super-moral. Now, granting this, our question is 
as follows: Should we think of the religious life as consummate, 
perfected morality; or should we think of it as something dis- 
tinctly different, which supersedes morality? Shall we say that 
on some level of spiritual growth religion is opposed to morality, 
or shall we insist that in religion morality is continued and ful- 
filled? 

Throughout its entire history Christianity has been attended 
by a somewhat disreputable camp-follower called ‘“‘antinomian- 
ism,”’ often allowed to join in the feast, but never recognized as a 
regular member of the family, and often an occasion of scandal. 
The persistent Christian heresies, repeatedly scotched but never 
killed, such as Arianism, Pelagianism, Gnosticism, Pantheism, 
Socinianism, threw a flood of light upon the meaning of Chris- 
tianity. They are reefs and shoals which threaten the shipwreck 
of Christianity and which the Christian must perpetually avoid, 
but though they lie off the Christian course, they are the land- 
marks by which that particular course is bounded and charted. 
Some of these persistent heresies attack Christianity in its mo- 
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ments of lowered vitality—in the dead of spiritual night; but 
antinomianism is a malady of excess rather than of deficiency, 
and the Christian has to fear it most in the morning hours when 
his Christian heart is beating high. Stated very freely this her- 
esy consists in the belief that the Christian life is so different, 
so greatly and so gloriously different, from the secular life, that 
the rules of the secular life no longer obtain; or that to one ex- 
periencing the unnatural elevation of Christian faith and love, 
nothing else matters, including morality. It is a sort of Chris- 
tian inebriety, uplifting and invigorating, but judged by stand- 
ards of spiritual hygiene, toxic rather than benign. It embraces 
the false and blinding affirmation that because the spiritual life 
is a greater or fuller life it therefore contradicts, annihilates, 
displaces, and supersedes the moral life; whereas in truth the 
spiritual life owes what claims it has upon us to the fact that in 
its greater fulness the moral life is embraced and completed. 

In order to illustrate the psychology and logic of antinomian- 
ism, the causes which dispose Christians to it, and the reasons, 
good and bad, by which they justify it, I should like to intro- 
duce a great man of religion, who is less well known than he 
deserves to be and than he is likely to be in the near future. I 
refer to the elder Henry James, spiritual as well as physical 
parent of two more famous sons. I said that antinomianism 
sprang from an excess rather than from a deficiency of Christian 
zeal. James, if he was a Christian at all, was an intense Chris- 
tian. When I raise doubts as to his being a Christian at all I 
mean that he was not a literal or an institutional Christian. He 
was a Christian, as he was a Swedenborgian, in his own peculiar 
way; and he regarded organized religions, like suorality, as 
works of the devil because they encouraged the individual to 
magnify his private importance. But he believed what he took 
to be the spiritual essence of Christianity with a depth of feeling 
and insight, and with an inexorable consistency, that distin- 
guished him greatly among the half-hearted worldlings of his 
time. 
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Before turning to James’s antinomianism let me first call at- 
tention to his insistence upon the divine immanence. James 
heaped scorn upon those theisms or deisms which separated 
God from men by all space and all time, or which taught (as he 
said of Carlyle) “that God worked one day out of seven and 
rested the remaining six.’’' God is the form which human life 
assumes in its perfect fulfilment, and man is the medium by 
which God finds self-expression. The “‘divine-natural human- 
ity,” which is James’s central idea, is both God and man, God 
approached from below or man viewed from above. 

.... All existence real and personal is thus hierarchically distributed, 
each successive form being a natural unit or marriage of two discordant 
forces, and becoming by its own subsequent spiritual variety the basis in 
its turn of a still higher unity. The lower forms in every case are what give 
subjective or constitutional identity (that is, body) to the higher form. 
The higher form again in its turn is what gives objective or creative in- 
dividuality (that is, soul) to the lower forms. The mineral gives material 
existence, or body to the vegetable; but the vegetable gives spiritual being 
or soul to the mineral, by calling forth its uses to a higher unity. The 
vegetable gives material existence or body to the animal form, which 
latter again endows the vegetable with spiritual life or soul in calling 
forth its uses to a superior style of being. So the animal in like manner 
gives visible or bodily constitution to man, while man gives invisible or 
spiritual soul to the animal kingdom by evoking its various uses to his 
own higher development. And so also man in his turn gives visible form 
or bodily manifestation to God, while God again gives creative sub- 
stance, soul, or unity to man in calling forth man’s various subserviency 
to His own infinite and uncreated unity.? 


God, then, is the “higher unity” of humanity into which 
human individuals enter and in which they find their consum- 
mation. There isa genuine metamorphosis. “And so, indeed, of 
all unity,” says our author, ‘“‘it never means a mere mental ag- 
gregation of particulars, but the evolution of a distinctly higher 
form of life than the particulars themselves, taken together, 
supply.’’ 

t Philosophical Remains, p. 459. 2 Substance and Shadow, p. 141. 
3*Faith and Science,” North American Review, CI (1865), 351. 
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In what respect, then, does this higher, spiritual, or divine 
form of life differ from that of the immediately lower level from 
which it evolves? Precisely what is the crucial point of the 
change? What is it that is transcended and left behind? Our 
author’s answer is unmistakable and emphatic. That which is 
cast off as an outworn garment, a broken chrysalis, or useless 
scaffolding, is morality. At the moment when life becomes 
spiritual it not only ceases to be moral but must consciously 
negate morality, and recoil with loathing from that which 
hitherto it has struggled to attain. In the following character- 
istic passages James describes the revulsion of feeling which he 
himself experienced: 

“The more I strove to indue myself in actual righteousness, the wider 
gaped the jaws of hell within me; the fouler grew its fetid breath. A con- 
viction of inward defilement so sheer took possession of me, that death 
seemed better than life. I soon found my conscience, once launched in 
this insane career, acquiring so infernal an edge, that I could no longer 
indulge myself in the most momentary deviation from an absurd and 
pedantic literal rectitude; could not, for example, bestow a sulky glance 
upon my wife, a cross word upon my child, or a petulant objurgation on 
my cook, without tumbling into an instant inward frenzy of alarm lest I 
should thereby have provoked God’s personal malignity to me. There is 
indeed no way of avoiding spiritual results so belittling, but by ceasing to 
regard morality as a direct, and looking upon it as an inverse image of 
God’s true life in us. If my moral consciousness constitute the true and 
eternal bond of intercourse between me and God; that is to say, if he 
attribute to me all the good and evil which I in my insane pride attribute 
to myself,—then it will be impossible for me to avoid all eternity either a 
most conceited and disgusting conviction of his personal complacency in 
me, or else a shuddering apprehension of his personal ill-will.’’4 

“... . Accordingly every man whose aspirations are elevated above the 
ground, every man who desires above all things to ally himself spiritually 
with the Divine spirit, finds his great controversy to lie with himself; with 
this moral temper of his own mind; finds the sole hindrance of his aspira- 
tions to lie in this ferocious pride of selfhood, which is indeed an every 
way indispensable soil for the future spiritual plant, but a soil nevertheless 
from which the plant is bound sedulously to grow away. Such a man per- 


4 Literary Remains, pp. 56-57. 
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ceives at once that his moral life is not the end of his being, but on the 
contrary a wholly subordinate means to that end, which is spiritual life 
or cultivated conformity to God, growing out of his unaffected acknowl- 
edgment of human unity: so that far from cherishing the pride which is 
instinctive to morality, pride of selfhood, pride of character, pride of 
differential righteousness, he daily unlearns that foolish conceit, and cul- 
tivates instead relations of the tenderest amity and equality with all 
other men.’’s 


This passage not only expresses our author’s view that moral- 
ity is an “inverse image of God’s true life in us” but indicates 
the ground of the indictment. Morality represents the individu- 
al man as an object of praise or blame, to himself or to fellow- 
man or to God. It imputes desert to a man in his own right, and 
must lead either to self-righteousness or to morbid despair ac- 
cording to the laxity or strictness of the judgment. Of these 
two evils the former is the worse, since a man is more likely to 
remain self-centered if he thinks well than if he thinks ill of him- 
self. The moral sentiment is ‘‘the sentiment of what is due to 
one’s self,’”® and it is better to feel that nothing is due to one’s 
self, for in that case one is more likely to leave off thinking of 
one’s dues. The social as distinct from the moral sentiment is 
the sentiment of what is due to one’s neighbor, and conscience, 
in the peculiar sense in which the author uses this term, is the 
limitation of the moral by the social sentiment ;’ in other words, 
the rejection of self which springs from the acceptance of others. 
Therefore, the only good conscience is an evil conscience. “‘Con- 
science was always intended as a rebuke and never as an exhila- 
ration to the private citizen.” ‘‘Its efficacy is distinctly purga- 
tive, not nutritive.’ 

What shall we say of this condemnation of the moral in the 
name of the religious consciousness? The answer is, I believe, 
that James has mistaken an accident of the moral life for its 
essence. A complete morality will pass beyond the sphere of self- 
5 Substance and Shadow, p. 139. 

6 Tbid., pp. 148-49. 7 Tbid. 
8 Literary Remains, p. 293; Substance and Shadow, pp. 148-49. 
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development or self-perfection to social relations of justice and 
benevolence. James sees that as well as we do. That which he 
attacks under the name of morality is not selfishness, in the 
sense of a disregard of the rights or happiness of others. Every- 
body condemns that. What James condemns is a much more 
subtle and insidious thing. He condemns moral self-conscious- 
ness. 

The most subtle and insidious case of it, which he therefore 
condemns most vigorously, is self-approbation, or the attitude 
of the man who, being just or benevolent, thinks well of himself 
for it. The most dangerous form of pride, the devil’s most skil- 
ful maneuver for trapping unwary souls, is the pride of humility. 
It is like a quicksand in that the harder one tries to extricate 
one’s self the more deeply one is bogged. But curiously enough 
James’s own repudiation of morality illustrates the same pre- 
dicament. We find him condemning his self-approbation and 
approving his self-condemnation. We find him, in other words, 
like the very moralists whom he denounces, occupied with him- 
self, or with the state of his soul. The man who labors with him- 
self in order to induce in himself a state of utter self-forgetful- 
ness is likely to become intimately acquainted with himself; the 
man who goes abroad preaching the gospel of self-forgetfulness 
is likely to remind of themselves those who had never thought 
of themselves before. These paradoxes arise in all cases of self- 
knowledge, where the posture of the person known must reflect 
that of the person knowing; just as it is impossible that one 
should see one’s self in a mirror without seeing one’s self in the 
posture of a man looking at himself in a mirror. This difficulty 
limits and largely falsifies the results obtained in psychology by 
the method of introspection; and gives rise to the peculiar para- 
dox, that whatever opinion one holds regarding one’s self can 
scarcely be true in that one becomes a different person from the 
very fact of holding such an opinion. 

What is the practical conclusion to which this difficulty drives 
us? That the best way to forget one’s self, is to forget one’s self, 
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that is, remember somebody else. The best way to spread self- 
forgetfulness is not to exhort people to forget themselves but to 
interest them in their neighbors, or in some quite impersonal 
cause. This does not mean that self-forgetfulness is not a good 
thing, or that one has not aimed at it, but that one has devised 
an indirect way of achieving it. The man whose memory is 
balked, and who puts the problem aside in the hope that what 
he seeks will then spontaneously occur to him, does not abandon 
his quest but adopts a superior strategy—like the general who 
substitutes a feint or a flank-movement for a frontal attack. So 
the way to be righteous without being self-righteous is to adopt 
the right course, and then follow it, with one’s eye on the goal. 
There is an initial selection of the cause, and it may be necessary 
from time to time, at a fork in the road, to take further counsel 
with one’s self. But otherwise the thing to do is to run the 
course. 

Now I said that James mistook an accident of morality for its 
essence, meaning that the essence of morality is right conduct, 
and that the accident is the fact that one must from time to 
time inquire ‘‘Am I oram I not right?”’ It is important that this 
inquiry should not be allowed, as it sometimes is, to defeat the 
very object for which it is instituted, as an army is paralyzed by 
perpetually holding councils of war. It is quite conceivable that 
after having judged correctly at the outset a man should con- 
tinue throughout his life to be righteous without ever reflecting 
upon the fact. He might, for example, love his neighbor and his 
God, and never deem himself either charitable or pious. He 
would then be charitable and pious; he would possess these 
virtues in his own right as a private person; and he would be 
worthy of an approbation which happily he would never pro- 
nounce. He would be a self or a person with moral attributes; 
though he would be unconscious of himself, and unaware of his 
attributes. 

Our author’s failure to distinguish clearly between personality 
and self-consciousness, between righteousness and self-right- 
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eousness, leads him into the serious error of supposing that since 
the spiritual or religious life transcends the latter it must tran- 
scend the former. In the religious life, transported as we are by 
love of God and neighbor, we cease to be occupied with our- 
selves; and this he interprets as meaning that we cease to be 
ourselves. Thus in an unpublished letter he says: 


Now Swedenborg tells us that the word cannot be understood spiritual- 
ly, save in so far as we put away from our minds three ideas, those of 
space, time and person, i.e., put away all that separates one man from 
another, and view henceforth all men as one in the Divine sight 


In another passage our author says: 

Just in proportion, accordingly, as a man’s spiritual knowledge im- 
proves, will his contempt for himself, as an unmixed spiritual tramp and 
irredeemable vagabond, increase and abound. We might very well bear 
with an uninstructed or inexperienced child, who, shut up to the com- 
panionship of its doll, constructed all of sawdust and prunella, looks upon 
it as spiritually alive; but one has no patience with an experienced, in- 
structed man or churchman, who undergoes precisely the same halluci- 
nation with regard to his own worthless doll of a selfhood, 


And yet ‘‘this worthless doll of a selfhood’ is somehow a 
necessary stage of spiritual development! 

Now it is intelligible that the private selfhood of men should 
be a necessary condition of the existence of a unified humanity, 
if that selfhood is an ingredient of a unified humanity. But if 
what one means by the unified humanity is precisely that condi- 
tion which is reached after private selfhood has been eliminated, 
then it is indeed hard to see how the way for this achievement 
has been paved by generating the very element which is to be 
eliminated. The preliminary step toward the divine life, we are 
told, is to make ourselves persons; the second step is to unmake 
ourselves as persons. It would seem to follow, then, that after 
the second step we are just where we would have been if we had 
never taken the preliminary step. Why, therefore, take the pre- 
liminary step? It is a hard saying that the way to pass from an 


9 Letter to Mrs. Francis G. Shaw, May 26, 1860. 1% Literary Remains, p. 25. 
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intermediate point to one’s destination is to return to the point 
of departure. Tell men that personal morality is a step toward 
something better that lies beyond—and they will then seek to 
achieve morality; though they will not arrest their movement 
there, but will fix their eyes on a more distant goal and set their 
pace for the longer course. But tell them that morality is the 
inverse of the supreme good, that it lies in the opposite direc- 
tion, and they will very naturally and properly save themselves 
the trouble of passing that way. It will be difficult to persuade 
men that a false start is the best beginning, or that they should 
first move into a cul de sac from which they must back out be- 
fore they can resume their journey. 

Our author suggests that we must learn by the method of 
trial and error: 

We require just such a fixed and fallacious cosmical scheme as this in 
order to give us cumulative experience, or to enable us to learn by failure 
and suffering what spiritual dolts we invariably are in our individual right, 
and so be led at last to seek God’s salvation by studiously allying ourselves 
in unity with our kind.” 

This might be reasonable if we supposed that men were left 
to grope their own way at random in the dark, though even 
then one would hesitate to say that a wrong guess is the neces- 
sary preliminary to a right guess. But we are asked to believe 
that under the wise and benevolent providence of God the only 
way by which a man can discover that he is nothing is by first 
affirming and then renouncing the belief that he is everything. 
Outside of Alice through the Looking Glass or the Hegelian philos- 
ophy this savors strongly of nonsense. 

But there is a further difficulty which is fatal to such a view, 
and, I venture to think, to most forms of religious mysticism. 
Human life upon its highest level, in which, as our author 
phrases it, each man “cultivates ... . relations of the tenderest 
amity and equality with all other men,” is what one means by 
the divine life. In participating in the perfected human life the 


1 [bid., p. 315. 
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individual achieves union with God. But then, owing to excess 
of piety, one denies those very human individuals whose rela- 
tions generate and compose God—so that God proves in the end 
to be composed of nothing. God is everything and men in their 
severalty, or speaking distributively, are nothing; but God is 
composed of men, and therefore everything is composed of 
nothing. 

This difficulty is as gratuitous as it is fatal. In order that men 
living in relations of tenderest amity and equality, united by 
bonds of love, shall thereby generate a new life, a divine-human 
life, in which their aloofness and mutual disregard shall be 
transcended, it is not in the least necessary to suppose that they 
cease to be a plurality of persons, and are dissolved like drops 
in a stream. Indeed such a life is unthinkable unless there be 
persons to love and persons to be loved—unless these be other 
than one another and lead in some measure lives of their own. 
Multiply the connecting relations as you will and you only in- 
crease the necessity of the terms which shall sustain these rela- 
tions. Stress the variety and subtlety of the bonds by which a 
man shall be united to his fellows, and you magnify the réle of 
the personalities which shall support and reconcile these bonds. 
The divine life lies in some sense beyond the merely personal 
life, but it is an achievement of personality, built not only upon 
persons but out of persons. 

The indictment of morality in the name of religion is not 
complete. There are two further charges which remain. The 
first of these I shall dismiss briefly, since the issue is similar to 
that which has just been discussed. Morality, it is argued, as- 
sumes the form of rules which are harshly imposed and abjectly 
obeyed, whereas the spiritual life is one of spontaneity and free- 
dom. The lawbreaker, therefore, the man who defies conven- 
tion, manifests the higher life, if not in what he does, then at 
any rate in the way he does it. 


The liar, the thief, the adulterer, the murderer, no doubt utterly per- 
verts the divine life which is latent in every human form; he degrades and 
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defiles self-love, in lifting it out of that free subordination which it will 
evince to brotherly love in the Divine-natural man: but he nevertheless 
does all this in the way of a mute, unconscious protest against an over- 
whelming social tyranny, which would otherwise crush out the distinc- 
tive life of man under the machinery of government and caste.” 


This charge against morality, like the first, is an echo of the 
author’s reaction against Calvinism. The answer to the charge 
is that the enforcement of moral rules is (like moral self-judg- 
ment) accidental; the important thing is their observance. That 
lying, theft, adultery, and murder should be proscribed is an 
unfortunate necessity which has nothing to do with their vi- 
ciousness. They are vicious because they are inhumane, be- 
cause they contradict that regard for the general good which is 
the essence of right conduct. If one avoided them from love of 
mankind rather than from fear of penalties, that would be bet- 
ter, because then one’s heart would be right and not merely one’s 
overt behavior. But because a spontaneous righteousness is bet- 
ter than a legal righteousness it does hot follow that whatever 
is spontaneous is therefore better than whatever is legal. James 
seems to share the view not uncommon in his age, and wide- 
spread in the preceding century, that man will fall into ways of 
right conduct by virtue of a sort of naiveté or childlike inno- 
cence. But there is a spontaneity below as well as above the 
level of legality, and he who resists the law usually sinks to the 
first instead of rising to the second. The man who objects to a 
rule against adultery, whether enforced by the state or by public 
opinion, is usually a man who wishes to commit adultery, rather 
than a man who wishes to be allowed to avoid adultery spon- 
taneously. If he is himself inwardly disposed to fidelity, the 
chances are that he will not notice the rule since his action will 
never bring him into collision with it. In short, if the religious 
life is to be conceived as transcending the constraint of law, it 
must be conceived as a life in which the law, being freely chosen 
and instinctively observed, is in no need of being enforced. This 


2 Tbid., pp. 85-87. 
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is the only justifiable interpretation of “Christian liberty.” It is 
not that the Christian because he is regenerate may therefore 
do as he pleases, but that he will therefore please to do what is 
right. The religious life, in short, is not above the content or 
substance of the law, but is above the human frailty or wilful- 
ness which requires its being imposed as a forced obligation. 
The third and most serious charge contained in this antino- 
mian indictment of morality is the claim that the moral distinc- 
tion between good and evil is not an absolute or final but only a 
provisional distinction. It is true that this view mitigates the 
difficulties which arise from the first charge, but only at the 
cost of difficulties which are even graver. Morality takes its 
distinctions seriously, praises moral good such as justice and 
benevolence, and denounces moral evil such as lying, theft, 
murder, and adultery. Conscience praises self-forgetfulness and 
brotherly love; and denounces pride and selfhood. In the anti- 
nomian view the higher religious insight tells us that the oppos- 
ing terms of these antitheses, the good and the evil of these 
lower levels, are both good, as being proper parts of the spiritual 
or divine life. Let me quote further from the letter cited above: 
... . For we being absolute creatures of God are without any substance 
in ourselves, and hence are what we are, laugh and cry, eat and drink, love 
and work, aspire and triumph, only by virtue of His infinite tenderness 
imparting, or as Swedenborg phrases it, communicating Himself to us, and 
permitting us if we please to put His love to the basest uses, in order that 
at last we may through sheer disgust of our own loathsome performances 
turn ourselves freely to Him and demand with humble hearts at last the 
guidance of His unerring laws For the power by which all this 
deviltry is enacted is literally God in use, and He never for a moment 
shrinks back but lets our whole play play itself out to its last gasp of 
naughtiness, in order that by our spontaneous reaction against such 
horrors we may finally swing into cordial sympathy with Him, and that 
eternally. He is really our life at all times, when we are going down to hell 
as much as when we are ascending to heaven: only in the former state He 
is humiliated, despised, trodden under our clownish feet, crucified by all 
our selfish and cruel lusts: and in the latter glorified, exalted above the 
heaven of heavens, by the heartiness of our spiritual graditude and adora- 


tion. 
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Now this is to be interpreted to mean that the divine or 
spiritual life itself embraces both heaven and hell. The cruci- 
fixion is not, as supposed in the traditional theology, a symbol of 
the painful necessity of reconciling human sin with divine jus- 
tice. In that case the crucifixion would be contingent upon the 
regrettable fact that Eve succumbed to temptation in the Gar- 
den of Eden. For James the crucifixion symbolizes the univer- 
sal and necessary principle that the perfect life is not the pain- 
less or sinless life but the life of suffering and of overcoming. 

Let me cite from another letter to the same correspondent: 

Life means individuality or character; and individuality or character 
can never be conferred, can never be communicated by one to another, but 
must be inwardly wrought out by the diligent and painful subjection of 
evil to good in the sphere of one’s proper activity. If God made spiritual 
sacks merely, which he might fill out with his own breath to all eternity, 
why then of course evil might have been left out of the creatures’ experi- 
ence. But he abhors sacks, and loves only men, made in his own image of 
heart, head and hand, in whom accordingly he may dwell in himself, and 
find all his goodness of heart, and wisdom of head, and power of hand 
eternally reproduced 


The spiritual or divine life is the human life on all its levels 
of baseness and exaltation, relished for what it is, as a struggle 
and an overcoming; relished for its high seasoning, its rich 
flavor, and its intoxicating effects. The new standard by which 
the old evil has taken on the aspect of good is an “‘aesthetic’’ 
as distinguished from a moral standard. It is on this issue that 
William James broke with his father. The philosophy of the 
father is that which the son calls “subjectivism,” or “‘gnostical 
romanticism,”’ according to which, as he says, ‘‘the final pur- 
pose of our creation seems . . . . to be the greatest possible en- 
richment of an ethical consciousness, through the intensest play 
of contrasts and the evident diversity of characters 
the absence of vice, but vice there, and virtue holding her by the 
throat seems the ideal human state.” The avoidance of this 

3 Philosophical Remains, p. 312. 


4 Will To Believe, pp. 169 ff. It seems clear that in this passage William James has 
his father’s views in mind, though he does not expressly allude to them (cf. e.g., p. 171). 
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view was the principal motive that drove the younger James to 
pluralism. His arguments are well known, and I will not elabo- 
rate them. Granting their premise their force is undeniable. The 
premise is the validity of ordinary standards of morality. The 
practical effect of subjectivism or aestheticism is to condone 
moral evil. If the important thing be the richness of the ex- 
perience rather than purity or honor, why should one not sin 
like David in order to repent like David? If the play’s the thing, 
why should one not play the devil’s part? If sin and suffering 
are necessary parts of the picture, why should we spoil the pic- 
ture by eradicating them? There is no answer to these questions 
on the assumption of the aesthetic standard; they are fatal ques- 
tions on the assumption of the moral standard; and they are 
unavoidable questions on the assumption that God is both all- 
embracing and all-perfect. 

But there are objections to this view on its own grounds. The 
problem of evil cannot be escaped by any shifting of standards. 
All that can be achieved is to change its nature. Aesthetic good 
can embrace moral evil, but it cannot embrace aesthetic evil. 
Now it so happens that there are sins which are unrepented and 
sufferings which lead to no ultimate rejoicing. Furthermore, and 
this is the crux of the matter, if life’s a play, the poor players are 
for the most part unaware of it. As William James has re- 
marked, “‘it feels like a real fight.’ It is a curiously imperfect 
dramatic situation which all of the actors and most of the audi- 
ence mistake for reality. Judged by the aesthetic standard it- 
self, how could a world be more cursed than to be filled with sen- 
sitive beings on which its effect was totally lost, and in which the 
emotion enjoyed by God and his favored friends was at the ex- 
pense of the pathetic eagerness and blind suffering of uninitiated 
multitudes? 

Happily our author has the merit of inconsistency. Not only 
did he practice better than he preached, and remain faithful to 
that morality which he professed so to despise, but he preached 

5 Ibid., p. 61. 
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better than he practiced. Freed from the antinomian errors 
which I have pointed out, the core of his doctrine is this. That 
human life perfected, moralized, and socialized, is one and the 
same with the divine life. That the force by which the moral life 
reaches its highest level, where it merits the name of divine, is 
the force of universal love. That a man moved by this passion 
can never feel that his task is done so long as any of humanity 
are left in pain and ignorance and sin. Finally, that love has a 
genuine transforming or regenerating effect in which the old di- 
visive will is superseded; so that men in doing what they them- 
selves most want, at the same time minister most fruitfully to 
the happiness of mankind. 
But let us give our brave author the last word: 


.... For the social sentiment, the sentiment of human society, human 
brotherhood, human equality, exhibits the two warring loves of the hu- 
man bosom, self-love and neighborly love, interest and principle, pleasure 
and duty, in such perfect unison as that neither can possibly prompt any- 
thing contrary to the other, but both alike stand eternally pledged to the 
promotion of an entirely new spirit in man, a spirit of the widest fellow- 


ship of the freest and tenderest unity with every other man. This social 
development constitutes an absolutely new nature in man, a Divinely 
renewed heart and mind, which shall make all Divine ways easy to fol- 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


6 Substance and Shadow, pp. 146-47. 





THE EMERGENCE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 
FROM MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


GLADYS BRYSON 


FTER considering the evidence available in an ample 
literature, one cannot but be surprised that historians 
of the social sciences have made so little of the fact 

that moral philosophy was the pattern of thought out of which 
the social sciences emerged one by one. It is often enough loose- 
ly said that the subject matter of the present social sciences was 
once held within the province of philosophy, but no analysis has 
yet been made of the organization of that subject matter under 
the older formulation. Instead, the typical history of any one 
of the social sciences presents us with an account of particular 
theories and the changes rung upon them, or of particular 
theorists and their influence. Important and necessary as this 
procedure is, it means, however, the failure to see in proper 
perspective the context of the line of thought involved. It 
overlooks a consideration of fundamental worth, namely, the 
relation of a segment to the whole from which it has been 
broken. 

From the time of Socrates until the emergence of the social 
sciences in the nineteenth century, moral philosophy consistent- 
ly offered the most comprehensive discussion of human relations 
and institutions. Today we are likely to equate it too entirely 
with ethics, without seeing that the scope of its interests in the 
past was bounded only by the limits of the activities of men. 
The opening of any book of the general title reveals discussions 
of human nature, social forces, progress, marriage and family 
relationships, economic processes, maintenance of government, 
international relations, elementary jurisprudence, primitive cus- 
toms, history of institutions, religion, ethics, aesthetics—all 
topics of import in the social sciences of our day. It displays 
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itself, even to cursory examination, as the philosophy of the 
mores. This, indeed, is the larger meaning of the adjective 
“moral,” in application to the philosophy related to man. It 
cannot be denied that the ultimate aim of moral philosophy 
was to suggest improved ethical relationships among men, but 
in the course of its arguments many discussions appeared which 
gathered up the best thought of the times on various institu- 
tions and practices. Aristotle’s Politics was, according to his 
own plan, the second part of his Ethics; yet how aptly it fits into 
any discussion of theories of government. Grotius today is 
known by few who are not interested in international law, yet 
his discussions cover the range of human activity. So with Pu- 
fendorf, with Herder, with Adam Ferguson, and Adam Smith. 
Portions of Pufendorf have been pulled out and made much of 
in jurisprudence; portions of Herder in linguistics and mythol- 
ogy; portions of Adam Smith in economics; and recently Adam 
Ferguson has been suggested as the first real sociologist. 

The result of this partial view of the works of moral philos- 
ophers has been failure to see the whole pattern of their thought. 
On the one hand it lends a false air of modernity to the philos- 
ophers by connecting them so definitely with a particular one 
of the social studies familiar to us. On the other, it prevents our 
seeing that in our general approaches to the sciences relating to 
man we are not free of the methodological assumptions and pro- 
cedures which hindered our predecessors in social investigation. 
These assumptions and procedures can be completely seen only 
when the whole system of the writer is considered. 

This paper does not set out to discuss these basic theoretical 
foundations. It simply aims to offer a new perspective to our 
thinking about the history of the social sciences. It does not 
deny the circumstances of time and place which have often 
stimulated research and the elaboration of college courses in a 
given field. It maintains that the general formulation in which 
the social sciences were earlier held, as within a matrix, was the 
mold of moral philosophy. Any attempt to recount the history 
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of any of the separate fields of social study today, then, should 
start here with the older discipline. 

In moral philosophy the usual pattern was something like 
this: first, there was offered a general discussion of starting 
points, objectives, and method to be employed—what we 
should call the orientation, or more accurately, the basic 
methodology ; second, a foundation was then laid in a discussion 
of the ‘‘drives” of human nature; on this foundation, which was 
considered as the kind of general principle necessary to science, 
was built a generalized ethical teaching such as Bentham’s 
dictum of action for the greatest good to the greatest number; 
then followed discussions of the various social institutions and 
relations, abstracted and considered as fields for the application 
of that moral ‘“‘law.”” What we find in the emerging social sci- 
ences is a shifting of emphases. There is still usually a brief dis- 
cussion of starting points, objectives, and methods, and still a 
basing of further discussion on the “facts” of human nature. 
The difference appears in that each set of abstractions within 
the older discipline now becomes a separate social science, more 
elaborated and less conscious of its relation to other abstrac- 
tions. For example, the phenomena of government become the 
subject matter of a complete discussion whose end lies within 
itself. No particular ethical principle is regarded as necessary 
to mold governmental forms and aims, and yet there is a strong 
ethical implication to the discussions. Greater and greater elab- 
oration marks the treatment of these several sets of abstrac- 
tions, until, indeed, we lose entirely the idea of a unified science 
of man, and are left with the studies called the social sciences. 

In the United States we have gone farther in the differentia- 
tion of fields of social study than have other countries. Perhaps 
it is for that reason that we have lost the realization of our 
common starting points and interests, and have now to be 
brought together by the machinery of Institutes of Human 
Relations and such co-ordinating agencies. We have, however, 
a perfectly clear record of our breaking apart from each other 
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and from the matrix-block. It is found in the college catalogues 
and presidents’ reports of other years, and certain early Ameri- 
can contributions to philosophy. We shall turn to the older 
colleges of the Eastern Coast. 

From Ezra Stiles, president of Yale 1777-95, we learn that in 
1722 his father had used as a text in moral philosophy at Yale 
Henry More’s Enchiridion Ethicum, and as an undergraduate 
(1742-46) he himself had used Wollaston’s Religion of Nature 
Delineated.* As president and teacher of the Senior sophisters, 
he taught them, not only Wollaston, Locke, Clap, and for a 
time Edwards on the Freedom of the Will,” but also later Paley’s 
Moral Philosophy, Priestley’s History, Montesquieu’s Spirit of 
Laws and Vincent’s Exposition of the Assembly's Catechism. 
For in 1787 the laws of Yale College added to the Senior cur- 
riculum “History and Civil Policy,” to be added to the teaching 
schedule of the president who had full charge of Senior stu- 
dents.‘ But still the Senior year continued to be thought of as 
devoted to moral philosophy, just as Junior year, with its 
astronomy, mathematics, surveying, navigation, was devoted 
to natural philosophy, and the first two years to languages and 
mathematics.‘ 

*F. B. Dexter (ed.), The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, If (New York, 1901), 349, 
entry of June 24, 1779. 

2 Ibid., II, 387-88, entry of November 9, 1779. Over and over the Diary records 
beginnings and endings of courses in Locke’s and President Clap’s systems of moral 
philosophy: II, 276, 430, 451, 503, 515, 541; III, 106, 167, 254, 264, 267, etc. 

3 Abiel Holmes, The Life of Ezra Stiles (Boston, 1798), p. 360. 


4 President Stiles leaves us this comment on the division of labor as managed at 
Yale: “It was always customary for the rector and tutors to carry their own classes 
through four years if they tarried so long—till 1744 when President Clap altered it, 
and ever since the Senior class comes to the tuition of the President . . . . the chief 
reason is because they recite but once a day, and this leaves the president most leisure”’ 
(Literary Diary, II, 515). 

5 The Yale Library possesses a series of these early laws or statutes for the eighteenth 
century: 1720, 1727, 1745, 1755, 1750, 1774, 1775, 1787, 1795, 1800. Beginning in 
1821 under the presidency of Jeremiah Day a pamphlet was issued entitled, ‘‘A state- 
ment of the Courses of Instruction, Expenses, etc., in Yale College,” which was really 
what we recognize today as the college catalogue or announcement of courses. Up until 
1801, though there had been a so-called catalogue put out, it was only a roster of stu- 
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When Samuel Miller was writing his Brief Retrospect of the 
18th Century,® one of the things of most interest to him was the 
growth of the colleges and their curricula. Almost uniformly 
the first two years, he found, were occupied with Greek and 
Latin; simpler mathematics such as algebra and Euclid, prin- 
ciples of composition, criticism and rhetoric; and sometimes 
geography or chronology. The Junior year in most cases 
brought higher and applied mathematics and natural philos- 
ophy; the Senior year, metaphysics and moral philosophy.’ Of 
interest is the organization in the College of William and Mary 
in Virginia, with its work divided into schools. His correspond- 
ent furnished him with this information: 


In the moral school, in this college, the course consists of: 
1. Logic and the Philosophy of the Human Mind. On these subjects 
the works of Duncan, Reid and Professor Stewart are studied. 
2. Rhetoric and Belles Lettres. Here Dr. Blair’s Lectures are chiefly 
used. 
. Moral Philosophy. In this department the author studied is Paley. 
. Natural Law. Rutherforth and Burlamaqui. 
. Laws of Nations. Vattel and Martens. 
. Politics. Locke, Montesquieu, Rousseau. 
7. Political Economy. Smith’s Wealth of Nations.’ 


Note that five of the authors named are of the Scottish school. 
The University of North Carolina followed a somewhat simi- 


dents and officers. Interesting to note, down to 1767, and at Harvard down to 1772, 
the names were listed not in alphabetical order nor in order of application for admission, 
but according to the supposed rank of the family. On this point, see F. B. Dexter, “On 
Some Social Distinctions at Harvard and Yale before the Revolution,” Proceedings of 
American Antiquarian Society, October, 1893; reprinted in F. B. Dexter, A Selection 
from the Miscellaneous Historical Papers of Fifty Years (New Haven, 1918). 

6 Samuel Miller, A Brief Retrospect of the 18th Century, 2 vols. (New York, 1803). 

7 The effort of Franklin and Dr. William Smith to offer a wider range of subjects and 
more freedom of choice to the students at the College of Philadelphia (University of 
Pennsylvania) is noteworthy, even though they were not wholly able to carry their 
plans into effect. See Charles and Mary Beard, The Rise of American Civilization, II 
(New York, 1927), 170-75. 

8 Miller, op. cit., II, 503. For the curriculum at Harvard, see II, 493-94; at Williams, 
II, 494-95; at Dartmouth, II, 496; at Columbia, II, 498-99. See also William Smith, 
“The College of Mirania,” in Works of William Smith, I (Philadelphia, 1803), 481-82; 
Josiah Quincy, History of Harvard University, 1 (Cambridge, 1840), 191, 515-17. 
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lar plan, offering instructions in the following schools called 
professorships: I. Rhetoric and Belles Lettres; II. Moral and 
Political Philosophy and History; III. Natural Philosophy; IV. 
Mathematics.° 

As the nineteenth century advanced more and more the 
philosophy taught took on the character of the Scottish school. 
Before the Revolution President John Witherspoon introduced 
Princeton to the earlier members of the Scottish group— 
Hutcheson, Kames, Adam Smith, Adam Ferguson—and Prince- 
ton and the colleges of her molding continued to follow that 
tradition. After the wars of 1776 and 1812, colleges in the 
North, as well, adopted the Scottish writings, especially those 
of the later group—Reid, Stewart, Brown, Beattie, Hamilton— 
and the American editions often outnumbered those done in 
Scotland and England."® When Francis Wayland was a student 
at Union College from 1811 through 1813, he studied Kames’s 
Elements of Criticism, and Stewart’s Philosophy of the Human 
Mind. When he went to Brown in 1827 as president and began 
the president’s teaching of Seniors in moral and intellectual 
philosophy, rhetoric, criticism, and political economy, the texts 
he used were those of Campbell, Kames, Stewart, and Paley.” 
Students at Harvard in 1853 found offered under the new Alford 
professorship of natural religion, moral philosophy, and civil 
polity, courses in Reid’s Essays, Stewart’s Elements of the Philos- 
ophy of the Human Mind, McCulloch’s edition of Adam Smith’s 
Lectures on Political Economy, along with the English Whewell’s 
Elements of Morality and the American Kent’s Commentaries 
on the Nature of English and American Constitutions. 

The process of the separation of the social studies had been 
going on, however, in spite of the appearance of concentration 

9 Charles Lee Smith, The History of Education in North Carolina, Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Circular No. 2 (Washington, 1888), pp. 66-67. 

” Cf. Noah Porter, ‘Philosophy in Great Britain and America,’ Appendix I in 
F. Ueberweg, History of Philosophy, 11 (New York, 1874), 451-52, 455. 


™ Francis and H. L. Wayland, A Memoir of the Life and Labors of Francis Wayland, 
D.D. LL.D. I (New York, 1867), 32, 223, 227. 
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under the general heading of moral philosophy. We cannot deal 
with all of them nor indulge in much detail, but we can discern 
several interesting facts connected with the emergence of those 
two of the social sciences which even the smallest liberal arts 
college is likely to provide in its curriculum, namely, political 
economy and political science. 

The Reverend John McVickar (1787-1868) held the first 
chair of political economy, not only in Columbia, but in the 
United States.” In 1817 he succeeded the Reverend Dr. Bow- 
den as professor of moral philosophy, rhetoric, and _belles- 
lettres. In 1818, intellectual philosophy and political economy 
were added to his department, the latter at his request. At once 
he felt the want of a proper textbook, but due to the press of 
many duties he could not undertake the preparation of an en- 
tirely original work. He therefore prepared an edition of an 
article on the subject which had appeared recently in a supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica, and which had been writ- 
ten by J. R. McCulloch. To this he added copious notes, an 
Introduction, and a Conclusion, and thus sponsored one of the 
first works on political economy in this country. Some excerpts 

2 Qn this point, note the agreement among the following: John B. Pine, King’s 
College and Columbia University (New York, 1896), p. 45; Nicholas Murray Butler, 
“From King’s College to Columbia University: an Oration Delivered at r5oth Anni- 
versary,” Educational Review (New York, December, 1904), p. 512; Brander Matthews 
et al., A History of Columbia University, 1754-1904, p. 95; William A. McVickar, The 
Life of the Reverend John McVickar (New York, 1872), pp. 63, 84. It is interesting to 
note that at Columbia the duties of the president and the professor of moral philosophy 
did not necessarily coincide. The chair of moral philosophy was the second professor- 
ship established (1762) and Dr. McVickar was the fifth incumbent. 

At the University of South Carolina, Thomas Cooper seems to have occupied the 
chair of political economy in 1820, as well as the chair of chemistry to which he was 
called in 1819. This would make him the second professor of political economy in the 
country. See Dumas Malone, The Public Life of Thomas Cooper (New Haven, 1926), 
PP. 242-43, 302-3. 

13 McVickar, Outlines of Political Economy (New York, 1825). His later writings are 
on banking and exchange. President Butler of Columbia University states that 
McVickar may fairly be claimed as the formulator of the principles upon which our 


national banking system rests (Butler, “From King’s College to Columbia University,” 
Educational Review |[December, 1904], p. 512). 
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from McVickar’s Outlines serve to show how far from being 
completely free the new science was: 


“He alone who studies Political Economy as a moral science, brings 
into calculation all the elements upon which national prosperity de- 


“The high principles which this science teaches entitle it to be regarded 
as the moral instructor of nations. To them that will give ear, it demon- 
strates the necessary connexion that subsists between national virtue, 
national interest, and national happiness. .. . . It is to states what re- 
ligion is to individuals, the ‘preacher of righteousness’—what religion 
reproves as wrong, Political Economy rejects as inexpedient. What re- 
ligion condemns as contrary to duty and virtue, Political Economy proves 
to be equally opposed to the peace, good order, and permanent prosperity 
of the community.” 


This point of view was typical of many others who wrote the 
texts on political economy in America until after the Civil War. 
For the most part they were, as McVickar was, occupying the 
professorship of moral philosophy. Among them we notice 
Francis Wayland (1796-1865), president of Brown University, 
whose Elements of Moral Science (1835) had reached in 1867 a 
circulation of 95,000 and whose Elements of Political Economy 
(1837), 50,000." In the Preface to the latter work we find him 
writing: ‘The principles of political economy are so closely 
analogous to those of Moral Philosophy that almost every ques- 
tion in the one may be argued on grounds belonging to the 
other.”””” 


4 Oullines, as cited, p. 160 n. 

8 Ibid., pp. 186-87 n. 

%© The University of North Carolina was not untypical when in 1854 the Senior 
class was using three of Wayland’s texts, the Moral Science, the Political Economy, and 
the Intellectual Philosophy (F. and H. L. Wayland, op. cit., I [New York, 1867], 385, 
387-89; Charles Lee Smith, of. cit., p. 78). 

17 Wayland, Elements of Political Economy (Boston, 1837), Preface, p. iv. Wayland’s 
Moral Science was hailed by religious leaders of the country with such expressions as 
these: “the first entirely Christian book of this kind that we have had”; “I give thanks 
to God that I see none of that parleying with the world which is so fatal in Paley” 
(F. and H. L. Wayland, of. cit., I, 383-84). 
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From the University of Virginia Professor Tucker issued 
writings on taste, morals, national policy, cause and effect, 
wages, rent. From Harvard, Professor Francis Bowen (1811- 
go), Alford professor of natural religion, moral philosophy, and 
civil polity, wrote on universal history, logic, history of philos- 
ophy, political economy, and abridged and edited some of the 
works of Stewart and Hamilton. From Williams College and 
from the University of Wisconsin, of which he was president, 
1874-87, the Reverend John Bascom (1827-1911) issued about 
twenty volumes dealing with aesthetics, psychology, ethics, 
religion, sociology, nationality, political economy. Thomas R. 
Dew, who wrote from the College of William and Mary, was 
professor of history, metaphysics, and political law. When 
Horace Mann became president of the newly founded Antioch 
College in 1854, straightway as teacher of the Seniors he became 
professor of political economy, intellectual and moral philos- 
ophy, constitutional law, and natural history.* In short, the 
training required of an author and teacher in political economy 
in the first half of the century was simply such general philo- 
sophical background as was characteristic of professors of moral 
philosophy. 

The history of political economy at Yale affords evidence of 
the changes of thought concerning its province and its varying 
emphasis seen throughout the country. Political economy ap- 
peared first as a distinct course in 1825, in the administration of 
President Jeremiah Day. It was a Senior course, and, as such, 
was taught by the president along with ethics, theology, and 
metaphysics. The catalogue of 1827 specifies that the text used 
was that of Jean Baptiste Say, with all that that means of the 


8 For discussion of the situation with regard to political economy at William and 
Mary, Harvard, Bowdoin, South Carolina College, Princeton, Dickinson, and the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, consult Edwin R. A. Seligman, ‘“The Early Teaching of Economics 
in the United States,” in Economic Essays Contributed in Honor of John Bates Clark 
(ed. by Jacob H. Hollander; New York, 1927), pp. 283-320, especially pp. 319-20. This 
book of essays was in process of publication at the time the research for this paper was 
being done independently. See also Vernon Guy Sorrell, American Economics Writers 
from Raymond to Carey, Ph.D. thesis (Berkeley: University of California, 1929). 
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system of Adam Smith. Apparently it held the field until the 
adoption of Wayland, in 1837. Theodore Dwight Woolsey, 
president of Yale 1846-71, began the teaching of history in the 
modern sense, and of political philosophy as we shall see later. 
Treated as a subdivision of the latter, political economy fell to 
him. For a period of years he continued the use of Wayland’s 
treatise, then in 1857 he was using Francis Bowen’s new Prin- 
ciples. In 1871 Arthur Latham Perry’s Elements of Political 
Economy was introduced.” 

In 1872 a new professorship, that of political and social sci- 
ence, was established, and the Reverend William Graham 
Sumner chosen to occupy it. The following year an English 
treatment of political economy was introduced by the use of 
Mill,” in 1874 by the use of Mill’s disciple, Henry Fawcett, 
and of Mill again in 1880. From 1871 to 1880 General Francis 
A. Walker was professor of political economy and history in the 
Sheffield Scientific School of Yale, and was writing several of his 
influential books, all of which plead for an actual, historical, 
scientific economics, based on American experience and not on 
British and French philosophy. By 1886 Sumner was having his 
classes use Cairnes, Jevons, Marshall, the latter of whom, neo- 
classicist though he is, is yet regarded as the beginner of modern 
scientific economics. In 1886, too, Professor, later President, 
Hadley was teaching classes which used John Rae’s Con- 
temporary Socialism and Henry George’s Progress and Poverty. 

9 Published in 1865. A sentence from the Elements reveals that he’ was not entirely 
free from the point of view of the moralists: ‘Political Economy is the science of 
exchanges, or what is exactly equivalent, the science of value. To unfold this science 
in an orderly manner will require an analysis of the principles of human nature out of 
which exchanges spring; an examination of the providential arrangements, physica] 
and social, by which it appears that exchanges were designed by God for the welfare 
of man; and an inquiry into those laws and usages designed by men to facilitate or 
impede exchanges” (p. 1). But he consciously wrestles with the problem of the rela- 
tions of economics and moral philosophy, as seen in the relations of expediency and 


duty, finally deciding that the sound conclusions of economics are harmonious with the 
sound conclusions of duty (pp. 36-37). 


» If Mill was used earlier the catalogue does not mention it. For several of the pre- 
ceding years no text was specified. 
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Apparently, at about the time when political economy was 
freeing itself from some of the philosophical heritages of its his- 
tory, as seen in the protests of Sumner* and General Walker, 
the ‘‘problems”’ began to claim attention. All those legacies of 
the war between the states, of the unsettled problems of money 
and banking, and of the rapid industrialization of the country, 
were sO prominent that political economy could not ignore 
them.” At Yale, as elsewhere, they began to find their way into 
the curriculum: problems of the industrial régime (Sumner, 
1887) ; the economics of poor relief (Farnam, 1893); the relation 
between economics and ethics (Hadley, 1894). In 1895 an enu- 
meration of the topics to be considered in the latter course in- 
cluded the following: wages, factory acts, the eight-hour move- 
ment, strikes, schemes for abolition or mitigation of poverty— 
the range of problems which find themselves along the line 
from labor economics to social work.?3 

The ramification of courses is seen in another line also. At 
about the same time there arose the great emphasis on finance 
and trade. From the time of his joining the faculty in 1872 Pro- 
fessor Sumner had been lecturing on the financial history of the 
United States and stressing the specifically American factors of 
our economic life. In 1890 he formed the School of Political 
Economy for the benefit of Seniors who might desire to make 
political economy the chief study of the Senior year. The next 
year Professors Irving Fisher and J. C. Schwab were added to 
the departmental staff, and the courses began to multiply: 


2 For all that he was an advocate of free trade, Sumner’s talk of the ‘‘beneficence of 
capital” and his protest against all social legislation made him one of the ‘“‘soundest” 
of the college professors of political economy in the minds of the capitalists of the 
country. 

22 The treatment of this period by the Beards is interesting (op. cit., II, 426-32, 
especially). 

23 This course, as well as the others, continued to be offered for a period of years. 
In 1900 a somewhat similar one, called ‘‘Social Politics,” was offered for graduates by 
Professor Farnam—‘‘A critical and historical study of legislation designed to better the 
condition of the weaker members of society, considered in respect to self-help and volun- 
tary activity.” Factory legislation and workingmen’s insurance were among the topics 
to be treated. 
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corporations, railroads, statistics, insurance, money and bank- 
ing, foreign trade, taxation—all served to enlarge the de- 
partmental offerings greatly and to give the character of the 
American business scene. 

Thus is seen in one college something of the changes which 
in this country befell one of the segments of moral philosophy. 
We note the first period, roughly to the time of the Civil War, 
when it was still taught and written chiefly by professors of 
moral philosophy.% Then came the period of coping with the 
facts of American economic life by means of the new science, 
practiced more or less as an art. That is to say, expounders took 
sides valiantly for free trade or protectionism, for labor or 
against it, for government interference or freedom from do- 
mestic regulation, and hammered away at making their points. 
There was still not much of scientific detachment and impartial 
weighing of facts and history, but the science was now freeing 
itself from departments of philosophy.’ 

The third and modern period may be dated from 1885, the 
year of the founding of the American Economic Association.” 
There was everywhere dissatisfaction with the science as taught 
in highly deductive form. Moreover, the feeling became prev- 
alent again that there were certain ethical demands to be made 

* Exceptions to this are Raymond, a lawyer; Henry Carey, the first vociferous pro- 


tectionist, whose writings, however, on the whole, make a good moral system; John 
Rae, the Scottish Canadian; Willard Phillips; Caleb Cushing, public man and diplomat. 


2s Excellent glimpses into the situation are given by the following: (1) C. F. Dunbar, 
“Economic Science in America, 1776-1786,” North American Review, CXXII (1876), 
124-54. (2) C. F. Dunbar, ‘‘The Reaction in Political Economy,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, I (1886), 1-27. (3) T. E. C. Leslie, ‘Political Economy in the United 
States,” Fortnightly Review, XXVIII, N.S. (1880), 488-509. (4) Sidney Sherwood, 
“Tendencies in American Economic Thought,” Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, XV (1897), 573-608. Cf. also L. H. Haney, History of 
Economic Thought (New York, 1911), pp. 511-27; and Richard T. Ely, “Introduction,” 
Science Economic Discussion (New York, 1886); and Seligman, of. cit. 


% The dates of the establishing of the various journals dealing with economic ques- 
tions testify to the kindling of interest; the Political Science Quarterly, Columbia, 1886; 
the Quarterly Journal of Economics, Harvard, 1886; Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, Pennsylvania, 1890; the Yale Review, 1892; The Journal 
of Political Economy, Chicago, 1890. 
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of economic relations and institutions. These conditions, plus 
the fact of a number of returned students from Germany, re- 
sulted in the organization of the American Economic Associa- 
tion. Twelve years earlier, in 1873, the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik 
had been organized among German university professors. One 
of its aims was practical reform in such matters as factory legis- 
lation, taxation, industrial insurance.”” Professors in Germany 
urged upon American students the wisdom of such an organiza- 
tion for this country, and, when these students returned, the 
need, indeed, seemed clear. Accordingly, with young men as its 
nucleus, the Association was founded. The words of one of the 
most enthusiastic, Richard T. Ely, are instructive: “Certainly 
a practical purpose was dominant among those who were in con- 
trol at the time. There was a striving for righteousness and per- 
haps here and there might have been one who felt a certain 
kinship with the old Hebrew prophets.””* 

It is very interesting that, having abandoned somewhat the 
emphasis on the earlier conceptions of the nature of man, of 
natural laws, and the generalized history which came into it 
from moral philosophy, political economy should again have 
felt itself forced back into one of the dominant positions of the 
older discipline, that of the striving for righteousness, to repeat 
Professor Ely’s phrase. It is a sound belief, after all, that man 
is a whole being, and that he must live with himself in self- 
respect and with his fellows in relations which can be justified 
ethically. This is of the essence of any moral philosophy and 
that the idea re-entered by way of nineteenth-century German 
influence does not matter. But the problem it brought with it, 
namely, how to keep scientific investigation free of ethical judg- 
ments until such time as the “‘practice”’ and art stage is reached, 
is hardly satisfactorily solved yet within the science which has 

27 For a brief account of this, see Richard T. Ely, ‘‘The American Economic Associa- 
tion, 1885-1909,’ American Economic Association Quarterly, 3d ser., XI, No. 1 (1910), 
46-92. Also A. W. Small, Origins of Sociology (Chicago, 1924), pp. 234-53. 

% Richard T. Ely, ‘‘The American Economic Association,” op. cit. For an article 


written shortly after the organization, see Ely, “Ethics and Economics,” Science 
Economic Discussion (New York, 1886), pp. 44-56. 
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these fifty years been regarded as independent of moral philos- 
ophy. 

The elaboration of courses in political science has come much 
later and much more slowly. It has been the custom to ascribe 
the real beginnings in this country to the organization in 1880 
of the School of Political Science at Columbia University. With- 
out questioning for a moment the stimulus which that faculty 
and their writings have been, we need to recall some earlier 
evidences. It must be remembered that in every treatment of 
moral philosophy some generalized history of the origin and de- 
velopment of civil society and government found its place, and 
some consideration of the duties which the citizen owes to the 
state. No thoroughgoing treatise was complete, moreover, 
which did not have, usually at the end, a large section on the 
law of nations, somewhat in the style of Grotius and Pufendorf. 
To that extent, then, the rudiments of political science have 
been with us ever since the introduction among us of moral 
philosophy. 

In Virginia the active overseership of Thomas Jefferson in 
matters educational was effective in determining the political 
teaching. His constant correspondence with such men as Count 
Destutt Tracy and Dupont de Nemours kept him in touch with 
European thought and writing. Destutt Tracy’s Commentary 
and Review of Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws (Philadelphia, 1811), 
he recommended in 1816 to the president of William and Mary 
as the ‘‘best elementary book on the principles of government, 
and equally sound and corrective in political economy,’’ remark- 
ing at the same time that though Priestley and Chipman on the 
principles of government, and the Federalist were excellent, for 
fundamental principles they could not compare with Montes- 
quieu.” At the University of Virginia among the earliest texts 
used in political philosophy were Sydney’s Discourses Concern- 


29 Herbert B. Adams, Thomas Jefferson and the University of Virginia, Bureau of 
Education, Circular No. 1 (Washington, D.C., 1883). 

For Jefferson’s correspondence on all such matters as his concern for education, 
consult H. A. Washington (ed.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 9 vols. (Washington, 
1854), esp. Vols. VI and VII. 
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ing Government (1698), and Locke’s Essay on Civil Government 
(1690), the Declaration of Independence, the Federalist, the 
Virginia Document of 1799, and the Inaugural and Farewell 
Addresses of George Washington.*° 

More than stirrings at the University of South Carolina 
should be noted. Dr. Thomas Cooper was the first professor to 
receive appointment to the University of Virginia, but on learn- 
ing of the great commotion aroused over his Unitarianism, he 
resigned before that University opened and went to what was 
then called South Carolina College, at Charleston. Here he 
taught chemistry, politics, and political economy,‘ and became 
one of the recognized formulators of the southern viewpoint on 
free trade, state’s rights, and slavery, even while he continued 
to be feared for his free thinking in religion. 

As early as 1787, while still in England, Cooper had written 
with clarity and indignation a Letter on the Slave Trade. Almost 
at once on coming to South Carolina, however, he bought two 
families of slaves! It is to be hoped that his actions were more 
consistent with his comments in another realm, namely, that of 
the rights and abilities of women. On this subject he says: 

I have repeatedly considered the subject of the Rights of Women, and 
I am perfectly unable to suggest any argument in support of the political 
superiority so generally abrogated by the Male Sex, which will not equally 
apply to any System of Despotism of Man over Man The fact is 
that we behave to the Female Sex much in the Manner as we behave to 
the Poor. We first keep their minds and then their persons in Subjec- 
tion a 

But the chief contribution of the University of South Caro- 
lina to political science lies in the fact that for twenty years 
Francis Lieber (1800-1872) taught and wrote there. Coming as 
the successor of Thomas Cooper in 1835, he first taught history 

3% Adams, op. cit., p. 137. 

3t An excellent study of Cooper has recently been made by Dumas Malone, op. cit. 
(New Haven, 1926). Full discussion is given of Cooper’s never failing interest in 
politics. Pages 243 and 302-3 would seem to fix the date of his beginning to teach 


political economy as 1825. 
32 Propositions Respecting the Foundation of Civil Government (new ed.; Manchester, 


1792), p. 98a. 
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and political economy, and later the political philosophy which 
was added to his department. Before he left for his new post at 
Columbia College, New York, in 1856, he had published his 
Manual of Political Ethics (1838), Legal and Political Herme- 
neutics (1839), Essays on Property and Labor (1841), and Civil’ 
Liberty and Self Government (1853).%3 

Without doubt we must credit this German-born American 
with producing the first systematic treatises in this country 
which depart from the immediate problems before the American 
electorate. Not that he did not face issues—slavery, state’s 
rights, high tariff, all received harsh criticism from his pen. He 
was constantly consulted by public men and government 
officials. But he was the first in the United States in any meas- 
ure to set the scope of the science of government as being beyond 
the immediate emergencies of a given time and place. And yet, 
even as we say that, the conviction is inescapable that he was 
writing political philosophy rather than science. Indeed, he 
thought of himself as being chiefly concerned with ethical evalu- 
ation of political ends and processes, and out of that concern 
as training an enlightened and ethical statesmanship for the 


country. 


33 For some estimates of Lieber see Colyer Meriwether, History of Higher Education 
in South Carolina, Bureau of Education, Circular No. 3 (Washington, 1888), pp. 171, 
178, 180; F. L. Perry, The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber (Boston, 1882); Lewis R. 
Harley, Francis Lieber, His Life and Political Philosophy (New York, 1899); Ernest 
Bruncken, Francis Lieber; A Study of a Man and An Ideal (reprint from Deutsch- 
Americanische Geschichtsblatter, Jahrbuch der Deutsch-Amerikanischen Historischen 
Gesellschaft von Illinois, Jahrgang, 1915, Vol. XV). 

4 During the Civil War, especially, he was much engaged in the problems of the 
government. At General Halleck’s request in 1862 he prepared his Guerilla Parties 
Considered in Reference to the Laws and Usages of War, and in 1863, at the request of 
Lincoln, his Instructions for the Government of Armies of the United States in the Field. 
The War Department issued the latter as General Orders, No. 100. 

35 See his introductory lecture to a course on the state, delivered before the Law 
School of Columbia College, 1859, entitled ‘‘The Ancient and Modern Teacher of 
Politics’ (New York, 1860). Reprinted also in Vol. I, Miscellaneous Writings, 2 vols. 
(ed. by Daniel C. Gilman; Philadelphia, 1881). Cf. his Manual of Political Ethics 
(2d ed.), I, 394-95, where he speaks of the ideal of giving moral vigor to political 
existence. Bruncken, speaking of Lieber’s use of history, says, ‘“To his mind, if to any 
man’s, history appeared as ‘philosophy teaching by examples,’ to use Bolingbroke’s 
characteristic phrase” (op. cit., p. 48). 
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When Theodore Dwight Woolsey came to the presidency of 
Yale in 1846 and began to teach history and political philos- 
ophy** to the Seniors, it was Lieber’s writings on which he 
chiefly relied for years. Lieber’s Civil Liberty he puts his classes 
to reading the year after it came from the press. Later he pre- 
pared the third edition of that work for publication (1880) and 
in 1875 edited the second edition of The Manual of Political 
Ethics. When his own treatises came out, they were much in 
the spirit of Lieber, Political Science (1878) and Introduction to 
the Study of International Law (Boston, 1860), and as they, par- 
ticularly the International Law, continued to be used widely un- 
til the twentieth century, we may say that the Lieber point of 
view was still the dominant political philosophy among us all 
of that time.* 

It is interesting to note that at Harvard and Yale courses in 
political philosophy are still carried by philosophy departments, 
as well as by political science. The teacher at Harvard is Pro- 
fessor Hocking, who holds the Alford professorship of natural 
religion, moral philosophy, and civil polity; at Yale, Professor 
Bakewell. Until the last two or three years Professor John 
Dewey conducted such a course at Columbia. 

But there was another aspect to the political science of the 
nineteenth century, and that was the American flair for law. 
It will be recalled that when Burke was arguing before parlia- 
ment for conciliation with the colonies he gave as one of the 
sources of the fierce spirit of liberty among the colonists their 
education in the law. Absorption in the law and in the legal 
approaches to political discussions was the chief deterrent to 
the elaboration of political science courses in the colleges on a 
scale comparable with that of political economy. All the law 

36 For a time the general term ‘political philosophy” embraced political economy, 


political theory, the law of nature and of nations, and sometimes courses on the constitu- 
tion or elementary courses in law. 


37 There is, too, the avowed influence on Woolsey of Bluntschli, as called to mind by 
Professor Raymond Gettell, History of American Political Thought (New York, 1928), 
Pp. 402 n. 
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schools were narrow and technical, yet their very existence kept 
political science from having quite so free a field in which to 
think out its problems and methods. 

While Columbia was still King’s College, in 1773, a professor- 
ship of law was established, the first in the country. John Var- 
dill, A.M., occupied the chair until the school was closed on 
account of the Revolution. After the re-opening and the re- 
christening, the trustees voted to establish a school of law with 
three professorships, viz., “‘A professorship in the Law of Na- 
ture and of Nations, a professorship in the Roman Civil Law, a 
professorship in the Municipal Law.” But finances did not ad- 
mit the effecting of this plan, and no teaching of law was carried 
on again until 1793. In that year young James Kent, A.M., was 
elected professor at a salary of £200. By 1779 George Wythe 
was expounding the doctrines and practices of municipal law at 
the College of William and Mary,? and in 1790 the first law 
department was organized at the College of Philadelphia, with 
the Honorable James Wilson as the chairman.” In nearly every 
place, however, the law courses soon became narrowly profes- 
sional. When Francis Lieber was called to Columbia in 1857 it 
was in the hope that he could attract students to courses in his- 
tory and political science, beyond the borders of their technical 
preparation for passing bar examinations. Support was not 
given him in the venture, however, and his department was 
transferred to the charge of the professor of philosophy and 
English literature! At the same time, he himself was transferred 
to the law school as professor of constitutional history and pub- 
lic law, and here he remained until his death in 1872. 


38 For a résumé of the history of the School of Law, see A History of Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1754-1904, PP- 335-53- 

39 Lyon S. Tyler, ‘‘A Few Facts from the Records of William and Mary College,” 
Papers of the American Historical Association, IV (1890), 135. 

4“ F, N. Thorpe, Benjamin Franklin and the University of Pennsylvania, Bureau of 
Education, Circular No. 2 (Washington, 1892), p. 227. 

4 Lewis R. Harley, Francis Lieber (New York, 1899), pp. 93-05; President Barnard’s 
Annual Report to the Trustees of Columbia, 1865, pp. 13-14; ibid., 1866, p. 12. 
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Again in 1875 Columbia tried to liberalize the law courses, 
this time calling Professor John William Burgess from Amherst. 
The effort was “to neutralize the intense professionalism of the 
Law School by supplementing the studies in private law... . 
with those studies in ethics, history, and public law necessary to 
complete the science of jurisprudence.’ But the law school 
proved impenetrable, and the only way out, as Burgess saw it, 
was the creation of a School of Political Science, whose higher 
degrees might induce some law students to acquire a broader 
and more adequate education for their profession. With the 
support of President Barnard, the project was pushed through, 
and in October, 1880, the School of Political Science began to 
function.** Its twofold aim was to develop all the branches of 
political science, and to prepare young men, non-professionally, 
for all the political branches of public service. 

Columbia’s experience was not unique.“ The law schools all 
resisted any liberalizing efforts directed toward themselves and 
yet appropriated to themselves courses which might otherwise 
have been more freely handled by emerging departments of po- 
litical science. Meantime, however, President Woolsey at Yale 
continued his lectures; the study of history and politics was 
begun at Johns Hopkins in 1876, and after the founding of the 
Columbia School of Political Science other universities showed 
increased activity. But not until the turn of the century was 
there any considerable elaboration of curriculum, and the 
greatest has come since the late war. 

There are still to be found in political science remnants of its 
character when it was incorporated in moral philosophy; some 
of the scars of its conflict with law over boundary lines and 

# Remarks of Professor John W. Burgess in Committee of the University Council, 


February 24 and April 6, 1893, respecting the degrees of Master of Arts and Doctor 
of Philosophy, pp. 15-16. 

43 History of Columbia, pp. 225-29, 268-77. 

4 For some history of law at Yale, see F. B. Dexter, Sketch of the History of Yale 
University (New York, 1887), pp. 50-52, 62-63; Yale College: Statement of Progress, 
1868-1886. 
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scope; some of the belief that political wisdom is innate and 
does not need to be taught; but, finally, the beginnings of an 
elaboration of courses which bids fair to rival political economy. 

When it is seen, from even so few instances taken as typical, 
how the social sciences have actually split off from the original 
discipline, moral philosophy, we have the key to certain of their 
present-day procedures. It becomes clear how they could have 
so long remained abstract and logical; how they could have 
clung to the habit of starting all discussions with postulates con- 
cerning human nature; how they could have been so absorbed 
with generalized pictures of the past, usually interpreted as 
progressive; how they could have become entangled too soon 
with applications which are aimed at the quick amelioration of 
society. All this was part and parcel of the moral philosophy 
from which they had their beginnings, and of which historians 
of the social sciences have taken too little account. 


SmitH COLLEGE 
NORTHAMPTON, MAss. 














DISCUSSION 


THE PRESENT WORTH OF JESUS 


BERNARD E, MELAND 


I 


Pr “HE place of Jesus in modern culture is a question of concern for 
many minds. Increasingly the appeal to Jesus for religious and 
ethical guidance is appearing inadequate. Not only has modern 

knowledge cleared away traditional halos that once mystified man’s pic- 

ture of Jesus, but the methods of modern knowledge have so altered our 
world view and mood that the authoritarian temper itself, whether applied 
to Jesus or to Mohammed, in religion or in morals, has been dispelled. 

The revolt against authority, one need hardly reiterate, is one of the com- 

mon characteristics of the present age, a mood that has permeated all 

realms of modern life. 

Now, in speaking of the breakdown of authority, one needs to make 
clear his meaning. Because authority, as such, has been exploded, it does 
not follow that “whirl is king.” Life is still guided in its course by some 
measure of certainty, be that certainty merely one’s confidence in method. 
And whether we wish it or not, life will be shaped by certain conditioning 
factors or forces, so long as organism and environment bear the mutuality 
toward each other that they do. What we mean, then, by the breakdown 
of authority is not the complete abandonment of directive or conditioning 
influences, but the refusal to yield with uncritical loyalty to authorities 
that assume absoluteness a priori. The emergence of this attitude is a 
genuine development in the modern mind. It is not just another periodical 
recurrence of the “‘spirit of youth versus the spirit of old age.” That there 
is a recurrence of this kind of tension need not be denied, for the physio- 
logical texture of the race makes that inevitable. Yet to dismiss present 
moral and religious attitudes as reflecting merely another youth-age 
conflict is not only to oversimplify the situation, but to ignore the creative 
factors that give rise to it. It is time that we recognize that something 
creative has happened and is happening to our present mental life. The 
“making of the modern mind” is no myth. It has been happening, and 
our generation is, in some measure, reflecting that growth. For better or 
for worse, the evaluative spirit is abroad and is so infecting the modern 
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mind that even such precious concerns as religious faith, Alma Mater, 
and patriotism are being subjected to its invasions. And no appeal to an 
arbitrary oughtness is apt to alter this attitude. 

Modern religious movements, therefore, which seek to revitalize the 
religious spirit with the challenge ‘Back to Jesus,”’ while they may be 
appealing to Christian devotees who already share this religious loyalty, 
are not apt to find an enthusiastic response among the many, within or 
without the Christian church, who have come to view life in the mood 
of the evaluative temper. Blasphemous as they may sound, the words of 
Professor Haydon are only too true: “It is no longer practical to reinforce 
modern ideas with the authority of ancient names, nor to take the ‘truth’ 
of the past as guides in the complex situations of a world so vastly differ- 
ent.” 

The world of the present is a new age. Having emerged out of an im- 
mediate past peculiarly its own, its life is singularly its own: its problems, 
facilities, interests, obstacles, tendencies, prejudices, aspirations, are 
tinged with that cultural coloring that is characteristic of the age to which 
they belong. However much this present age may resemble or even repro- 
duce the cultural ways of other generations, the newness of its time must 
not be overlooked. The fact of the matter is that, for the creative mind, 
these new emergents in the present constitute the singularly important 
aspects, for they are the carriers of the life that makes toward a future. 

Now, the sooner we come to a willingness to let this creative new- 
present stand upon its own, to seize upon its problems, to utilize its 
facilities, to pursue its interests, to deal with its obstacles and prejudices, 
and to rise to the heights of its current aspirations in a manner that 
accords relevantly with these contemporary tasks, the more directly shall 
we be dealing genuinely with the life-flow of the present. And the more 
readily, too, shall we achieve a genuine conception and appreciation of 
the opportunities for abundant and triumphant living that lie at hand 
within our immediate generations. Not by the roundabout mode of 
measuring present values by the norms of the past can we hope to discern 
the truest basis of their worth, but by estimating them in the light of that 
characteristic newness which is creating present values. History has its 
significance for the present; and those generations which refuse to include 
its vistas within the current horizon will be impoverished by their nar- 
rowness. But the meaning of history for the present, taken in its political, 
economic, or religious aspects, can only be informative and stimulative, 
not normative. To misappropriate historical guidance at this point is to 
miss its guidance altogether. And what is more serious, such misappro- 
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priation will blind men’s eyes to the real import of that characteristic 
newness which is the present’s most precious possession. 

The breakdown of the authoritarian habit is not a mere accident of 
moral reaction. It is the outcome of insight. The past is not to dictate 
to the present but to illuminate its endeavors, where possible. That is one 
aspect. Furthermore, the present is to discover its opportunities, its 
obligations, and the values that fulfil those functions, which is but to say 
that the present, like all ages of the past, is a quest. Re-evaluating the 
functions of these institutions of the past is, of course, no easy matter. 
And the more enveloped in emotional loyalties they are, the more difficult 
the adjustment is. Had not the greed of the Roman curia and the corrupt- 
ness of the clerics provoked such distaste for ecclesiasticism during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the break from church authority would 
have come about more reluctantly. As it was, doubtless, numbers of 
those Catholic Christians who became Protestants never quite emerged 
from the emotional grasp of Catholicism. Similarly, with nineteenth-cen- 
tury Christians, who were compelled by reason to abandon their authori- 
tarian view of the Bible: even though their minds were convinced that its 
normative value had been made untenable, emotional associations im- 
pelled them to seek some basis whereby scripture might still be regarded 
in some measure as authoritative for their faith. The numerous attempts 
to restate the ‘“‘use of the Bible” for modern times are evidences of this 
reluctance to give up the feeling of authority with regard to the Bible. 

Many liberal preachers fluently chide the more orthodox Christians 
for their insistence upon taking the whole Bible as an infallible guide, and 
eagerly point out that a historical view of these writings will readily dis- 
close their fallible portions. But this bold confidence displayed by the 
liberal’s attitude is, no doubt, due to an invested security which he has 
reserved for his assurance, which is that not all but some of the Bible 
may be regarded as authoritative. Not the Bible per se but the Bible per 
Christ is the liberal’s gospel. Thus it is that liberal Christianity, as re- 
flected by the modern pulpit, frees religious faith and ethics from biblical 
dogmatism, only to reimmerse it in a newer dogmatism. Now, it is not 
likely that the dogmatism that has arisen as a result of this Christocentric 
appeal will be any the less resistant. If anything, the authoritarian appeal 
to Jesus will be more unrelenting, for the emotional loyalties that attend 
it center not around an institution or a book but a person. This devotion 
to the personality of Jesus is at once the hope and the despair of Chris- 
tianity. It is its hope because, as we shall point out later, it carries into the 
present the enrichment of historical Christianity; but it is likewise the 
despair of Christianity for, being more allied with sentiment than with 
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insight, it tends to intoxicate the Christian’s mind, and to render his re- 
ligious thinking well-nigh incapable of careful discernment. The extrava- 
gance with which modern preachers ascribe all current values to the influ- 
ence of Jesus is becoming the bane of thoughtful reflection. To be sure, it 
is their eagerness to relate Jesus vitally to the interests of the modern 
world that impels such preaching; yet, in making Jesus the author and 
sole quintessence of all accredited culture, they not only sacrifice all sem- 
blance of discrimination, but they injure what originality and enrichment 
has come into the world’s life from the personality and influence of Jesus. 

There is a difference between making Jesus the authority of modern 
religion and ethics, and availing one’s self of his spiritual and moral 
stimulus. And modern Christians will do well to recognize that difference. 
Just as philosophers go back to Plato and to Aristotle not to get their 
philosophy but to get their philosophical insight quickened, so Christians, 
and other folk in the modern world, may go back to the Bible and to 
Jesus, to the Koran and to Mohammed, to the Analects and to Confucius, 
not to get their religion and ethics, but to get their religious and ethical 
insight quickened. 

It would seem that here we are on the threshold of a development which is 
similar to that through which theology has passed in its conception of the 
authority of the Bible. Modernist theologians no longer attempt to reproduce 
biblical doctrines. They derive invaluable stimulus from the lofty religious 
ideals found in the Bible, but they also frankly recognize that there are some 
aspects of biblical doctrines which cannot be taken over into present-day think- 
ing. The Bible is permitted honestly to say what it actually says; and the 
modern theologian also is expected to say what he honestly believes, whether it 
does or does not coincide with biblical teachings. Jn precisely the same way, we 
are coming to the place where Christians will learn about Jesus, not to make him a 
formal authority, but rather to gain inspiration for the creative task of constructing 
theological doctrines which shall be as honest and as worthy for our day as were the 
teachings of Jesus for his day.? 

II 

What is the spiritual stimulus that relates Jesus enrichingly to the 
present? Its genuine force is hardly to be found in such specific dimen- 
sions as his “teachings” or his “principles,” for even though one may 
recover their meaning with some measure of clearness, their specific truth 
is seen to be related essentially to Jesus’ own age. In recent years, many 
have come to feel that the present worth of Jesus is to be found in the 
“spirit of his life.” Perhaps this has meaning enough; yet we believe a 
more definite statement of it can be given. However incapable we may 


2G. B. Smith, Current Christian Thinking, University of Chicago Press, 1928, pp. 
124-25 (italics mine). 
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be of recovering precise knowledge concerning Jesus as a person in 
history, it is still possible that we may discern his value. Being compelled 
to stand far off from those immediacies which portray him genuinely, we 
may still detect the outlines of his personality. This may appear to be 
but a faded substitute for other discarded portraits. Yet it is not merely 
Jesus, as such, that we are concerned to unveil. Not Jesus as an isolated 
phenomenon, but Jesus in association with the historic richness of hu- 
manity! This is the approach which appears to us to lead to a fruitful 
estimate of Jesus’ worth to the world. Jesus as a personality belongs to a 
precious company of historic figures who have left colorful vistas on the 
horizon of their skies. Long after their suns had set, men and women have 
stood eyes westward to hold in memory the beauty of their quality. It 
is in contemplation of these vistas that one discerns the richness of their 
heritage. 

However vague the details of their lives may have been, men and 
women have been impressed with certain compelling aspects of their total 
influence. Jesus, like them, impresses us as one who had a superb hold on 
life. The tendrils of his personal life seem to have reached deep and wide 
into the texture of those environing forces which sustain and enrich hu- 
man living. Consequently, whether in solitude or in social intercourse, 
he appears to have moved with a serenity that was profound and confi- 
dent. 

Here is an aspect of Jesus which may evoke in us a wealth of spiritual 
stimulus not because of what it suggests for theology, or even for a philoso- 
phy of life, but because of what it objectively portrays as an experience of 
expanse and of intensity in living. The particular beliefs or experiences 
which gave Jesus this hold on life need not interest us. They were his 
beliefs and his experiences; and there is every reason to believe that, 
apart from his surroundings and his age, their meaning and their vitality 
would lose effectiveness. Not the details of his consciousness, then, but 
the proportions of his living—this is the aspect that is stimulative. He 
who opens his life to the wide and sobering outreaches of his environment, 
however differently he may conceive his world or word his creed, shares 
in the scope of Jesus’ life and in the lives of his spiritual contemporaries. 
Usually men and women who have opened their lives widely to the “rich 
fullness” of their environment have become discerningly sensitive to the 
happening of events about them. Poets and artists are especially receptive 
and responsive in this way. That is why their creations catch up such 
eternal visions. Enough has been discerned in their one glimpse to feed 
the experiences of their fellows repeatedly. 

If we discern the outlines of Jesus’ personality correctly, he exhibited 
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a rare measure of this responsiveness not alone to falling sparrows, lilies 
in the field, and to nature all attired but to those subtle movements of dis- 
tress or joy on the faces of human associates. This sensitiveness to fellow- 
feelings is at the basis of all human fellowship. People vary greatly in 
their sensitivity to environing conditions. Many are so absorbed with 
their own ego that they have scarcely any communication with others. 
A high, thick wall is between them and those about them. They seem 
dumb, indifferent, and cruelly callous to the feelings and heartbeats of 
their fellows. One might almost venture the assertion without risk of ex- 
travagance that the people of the world throughout history have aligned 
themselves on one side or the other of this quality of character. There 
have been those who have measured their own joys in terms of the joys 
of their fellows. And accordingly, the sorrows of their associates have 
increased their own sorrows. But there have also been those who have 
identified personal joy with personal aggrandizement, and usually their 
satisfactions have had little or no relation to the conditions of others. 

Just which of these personal outlooks is gaining momentum among 
present-day generations should be a grave concern to thoughtful people. 
Despite the increasing “‘corporateness” of our public life, sensitivity to 
fellow-feelings does not seem to be particularly prominent either in our 
relationships or our objectives. That is because public life is itself so 
complex both as regards relationships and objectives. Thus, however 
much co-operation may replace competition in business as well as in other 
social enterprises the character of the objectives in each case limits the 
extent of co-operation and mutuality. For the truth of the matter is that 
social objectives, for the most part, are designed on a basis of specialized 
interests; and the pursuit of those interests precludes fellow-interests be- 
yond a certain point. Public people, both professional and business, fre- 
quently are caught up in a dualistic program of living which divides their 
character: at home and among friends they are mellow and sympathetic; 
in the office and before the public they are rigid and unsympathetic. 
Inhibitions come in to shut out periodically the flow of fellow-feeling. 
During working-hours, as it were, they are damned up against their rich- 
est environment. 

The effect of this public mind-set is expressing itself in our personal 
moralities. We have always paid lip service to the altruistic ideal, even 
though much of our personal choices has repudiated that idealism. But 
today there are tendencies abroad that indicate that even that mental 
assent is withdrawing. We are, out and out, paying tribute to the “go- 
getter” who gets! However we may choose to justify this trend, we can 
only acknowledge that, from a detached point of view, we are impelled to 
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admit that we are losing spiritual ground in such a course, to say nothing 
of the aesthetic setback. 

One fact is worth observing: the capacity to include our fellows in the 
measuring of our interests and our joys is an achievement of personal 
orientation in the universe. Only those whose rootings reach deep and 
wide into the environment that sustains them find the personal assurance 
and incentive to be inclusive. In a sense this is the “‘way of the cross” —a 
glorious, but hazardous road. It leads the traveler into a wider and wider 
richness of sensitivity for all that is included within the compass of that 
which surrounds him. In its triumphs, he triumphs! But in its defeats, he 
also suffers. It is the way to the abundant life, full and overflowing with 
mutual joys, growing sympathies, deepening friendships. And the wider 
one’s area of sensitive friendliness becomes, the greater will be the heights 
and intensities of his joys. But it is also the way to the valley and shadow 
of death. It may lead to Jerusalem, but it may also lead to Gethsemane. 

All the rare personalities of history, who have been revered and even 
worshiped as “friends of humanity” or as “Saviors of men”, have been 
rich in this quality. Jesus, apparently, was aware of this wide, rich con- 
tent of environing relations. He felt the nearness of his fellows. He saw 
the lilies in the field, how they grew. He heard the still, small voice in the 
solemn hush! But the same sensitivity of soul that brought him these 
profound enjoyments brought him hours of deep anguish. He noted the 
sparrow’s fall. He grieved with broken hearts. He felt the pain of being 
rejected by his fellows. Because he was a man of wide awareness, and in- 
tense in his joys, he was also a man of sorrow and acquainted with grief. 
So are all such personalities. However diffident one may be in sub- 
scribing to Jesus’ views or ideals concerning human conduct, the delicacy 
of his own responsive interactions must evoke in him appreciation for 
this art of mutual mindedness. 

Perhaps we should add in concluding that, to discern this “rich full- 
ness’’ in the scope and quality of such lives as Jesus’, one must have the 
eye of the artist and the concern of the worshiper. Neither as theologian, 
scientist, philosopher, or moralist alone can one adequately focus the 
spiritual lens to envisage it, for the effect of the portrayal is in the delicacy 
of proportions and color. Unless one become sensitive in his appreciations 
and discernments as the artist is sensitive, and profound in his concerns 
as the worshiper is profound, one can neither discern nor share in the 
fulness of that spiritual stimulus. 


CENTRAL COLLEGE 
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UNIVERSITIES: AMERICAN, ENGLISH, GERMAN. By Abraham Flexner. 

New York: Oxford University Press, 1930. Pp. 381. $3.50. 

“No sound or consistent philosophy, thesis, or principle lies beneath 
the American university today.” This sentence does not summarize Mr. 
Flexner’s book, for it contains, among other things, a vast amount of in- 
formation. But it sets forth the conclusion reached. In the sense in which 
it is true, it holds good, as far as I am aware, of universities in every 
country, at every time. In another sense, universities have always ex- 
emplified—or tended to do so—a fairly consistent, if not a sound, prin- 
ciple, and the American is no exception. I mean that universities are 
always upon the whole a reflection of some aspects of the contemporary 
society in which they exist, and have the kind of consistency which 
springs from that fact; from, that is to say, the kind and amount of co- 
herence there is in the social life contemporary to them. This is true of the 
great vocational schools of the European ages which are the prototype of 
our universities; of the fatuous English universities of a large part of the 
eighteenth century; of the German universities following the depression 
of Germany after the Napoleonic wars. It is true of American universities 
today. The strength of Mr. Flexner’s report on the American university 
is the amount of information he gives which indicates this relationship. 
The weakness of it is his failure to make the connection explicit, the failure 
to discuss the ethos of American life which has determined the American 
institution which he depicts. 

I do not think that anyone interested in the right development of our 
universities should complain because more space is given to adverse criti- 
cism than to. favorable appreciation. The American people do not suffer 
from lack of self-appreciation; they do suffer from lack of the detached 
and informed criticism which Mr. Flexner gives. I can imagine no better 
omen for the future of higher education in this country than that the 
main criticisms of Mr. Flexner should be taken to heart. When he speaks 
of the splitting up of courses, with consequent attenuation and emaci- 
ation; of the exaggeration of athletics; of surrender to the demand for 
immediate and short-span time application; of domination by units, 
points, and counts; of an excess emphasis upon giving instruction which 
results in a practical assumption that no student will learn anything un- 
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less it is put in a course, in atomistic training and multiplication of courses, 
and in a carrying of students as a dead load by teachers; of ad hoc courses; 
of the conception of the college as a place where a student may get a social 
boost and make the right “connections,” and so on, he says things which 
need to be said. I think his book will do something to halt the tendencies 
which he vividly describes. 

What I seem to miss in the book is discrimination between the absurd- 
ities, superficialities, and extravagances which he truthfully reports and 
the potential movement of which they are the perversions. To all ap- 
pearances, Mr. Flexner assumes that the dualism between the cultural 
and the vocational is intrinsic and eternal; he treats the defects of which 
he speaks as if they were the necessary consequences of any attempt to 
break down this dualism. Consequently I find myself agreeing with most 
of his specific criticisms, and dissatisfied with the net outcome, because 
conscious of a failure on the author’s part to indicate the direction in which 
the American university might and should move. We—the American peo- 
ple—are blindly trying to do something new in the history of educational 
effort. We are trying to develop universal education; in the process we 
are forced by facts to identify a universal education with an education in 
which the vocational quality is pervasive. Mr. Flexner’s criticisms would 
have been as truthful and as drastic if his criterion had been a recognition 
of what underlies both the excellencies and the defects of our society and 
our education instead of one which looks, however unconsciously, to the 


dualism of the past and of other societies. 
Joun DEWEY 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Man’s Own SHow: CIviLizaTIon. By George A. Dorsey. New York and 

London: Harper & Bros., 1931. 

This book is not a history of civilization, but rather a farrago of the 
author’s opinions, ruminations, and reflections on the subject. It is light- 
ened by a large number of colloquial “‘wise-cracks,”’ and burdened by an 
excessive amount of preaching. From the table of contents, which covers 
over five pages, one would infer that a chronological order of treatment 
was followed, but actually the author is always introducing modern things 
and problems while supposedly discussing primitive man or the ancient 
Greeks, and vice versa. This may render the perusal of this fat volume of 
nearly a thousand pages more lively for some persons, but I have found 
it impossible to force myself to read the work consecutively, since every 
page is more or less like every other one. The style is also too repetitious 
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and fulsome, and the book would be much better could it have been dras- 
tically condensed before publication. 

A leading feature is an onslaught upon Christianity as incompatible 
with rational civilization. This is expressed in terms which many will find 
offensive: for example, at page 619, “Christ himself, if he was anything, 
was what we should today call a ‘poor nut.’ ’’ The author also wades into 
the morons but often employs language which seems hardly above their 
level. 

The work is based on intelligent and wide reading in reliable works, but 
does not itself represent any new synthesis or organization. It is rather a 
popularization and “‘jazzing-up”’ of the story of the past of civilization 
and the problem of its future. But an idea of its method or lack thereof 
may be best conveyed by quoting the first sentence on each of seven pages 
selected quite at random: 

Nothing less than peace satisfies human nature—food, mate, children, shel- 
ter, hearth, friends [p. 141]. To us on the farm it was more important to know 
the seasons than the years [p. 283]. Thus, too, the soul of Patroklos appeared to 
Achilles one night—just like him in figure and stature [p. 425]. If I were a pro- 
fessional criminal with any doubt about my soul, I should certainly want noth- 
ing less than a bishop to see me off [p. 543]. With the world-that-was gone, 
another had to be discovered [p. 691]. What do these drugs cure? Most of them, 
nothing [p. 819]. It should be the inalienable right of every American citizen 
these days to live an interesting life, eternally to renew his youth in a loved 
pursuit: to be an amateur in life and not a professional [p. 945]. 


LYNN THORNDIKE 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PsyCHOLOGY: SCIENCE OR SUPERSTITION? By Grace Adams. New York: 

Covici, Friede, 1931. Pp. 299. 

This invariably amusing and often keenly critical writer has here at- 
tempted a historical appraisal of modern psychology. Her conclusion is 
that it is not science and doesn’t really want to be; that its parade of sci- 
entific precision is an elaborate camouflage to conceal an underlying pre- 
occupation with metaphysics—in short, that it is still the unweaned child 
of religion and speculative philosophy. Damning if true. But has not this 
author been guilty of a much more serious type of error than the occasional 
historical inaccuracy to which previous reviewers have referred? Is she 
not guilty of judging a whole science on the basis of the popular utterances 
of its most blatant personal advertisers? She quotes James to annihilate 
Wundt, Hall to annihilate James, McDougall to damn Watson, and Wat- 
son to damn everybody. But each of these men is two distinct personal- 
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ities—a scientist and a catch-phrase artist. Why has she so carefully 
played up the weaker side of their natures? Could any science stand this 
method of attack? Must physics be judged by the psychic researches of 
Sir Oliver Lodge? Or, for that matter, by the vagaries of some of the most 
respected theoretical physicists? Should we not rather judge any science 
on the basis of the solid body of experimental facts which it has compiled 
and organized? 

Miss Adams has drawn a clever and amusing cartoon for the public to 
chuckle over. In order not to miss a chance she has even excursioned into 
the twilight zone of psychoanalysis. She has thoroughly debunked one 
phase of psychology, its doctrinal phase, and she has done it rather com- 
petently. For this we thank her in the public’s name. But we still await 


a sober evaluation of psychology as science. 
ARTHUR G. BILLS 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ETHICAL PRINCIPLES IN THEORY AND Practice. By Hans Driesch. Trans- 
lated by W. H. Johnston. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
Pp. 248. 

Though a point of view and a theory pervade the entire discussion, this 
volume is devoted not so much to the consideration of theoretical prob- 
lems as to moral evaluation of various customs, institutions, or kinds of 
conduct, such as birth control, marriage, war, patriotism, and the state. 
The author’s point of view can be roughly indicated by saying that he 
regards “good” and “ought to be” as designating forms or types of order 
which are apprehended as inhering in various empirical facts, that his 
general imperative is ‘Act in such a way that you can believe that your 
action is promoting a future state of mankind accepted by you and ap- 
proved in its nature,” and that he is of the opinion that a true justification 
for ethical intuition must be based on a “metaphysics of spirit which in 
some form implies immortality.” 

In his discussion of practical problems Professor Driesch recognizes the 
duality of the world, and for the compromises necessitated thereby makes 
realistic allowance. His reference points, however, are the potential dig- 
nity and worth of the human soul. Thus, “it may be possible to apologize 
for, but not to justify, the sexual act where propagation is prevented. 
.... [tis to be hoped that physiology will succeed in discovering a means 
of cutting off the sexual impulse without doing harm to health or fitness 
of body or soul.” Killing is, in principle, always wrong, since nobody can 
say that each man has not a definite task to perform, the performance of 
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which may be cut short by his death. There should be but one state, since 
“The State strives to be the expression of order among mankind, and it is 
thus part of the essence of the state that it shall exist in the singular.” 
The truth should always be spoken, “For love of truth is part of the nature 
of spirit, and I would be inflicting an injury on the dignity of my neigh- 
bour, and would be diverting him from his highest goal, if I were to tell 
him something which to my mind expressly possessed a note of falseness.”’ 


CHARNER M, PERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


Brown AMERIcA. By Edwin R. Embree. New York: The Viking Press, 

1931. Pp. vit+311. $2.50. 

This is a thoroughly informed and sympathetic study of the American 
Negro—“Brown America,” the precipitate of a long mixture of African, 
Indian, and white blood. Mr. Embree is grandson of a notable Southern 
agitator, John G. Fee, who founded Berea College to be attended by both 
black and white, and is president of the Rosenwald Fund, powerful in- 
fluence in Negro education and amelioration. He touches upon the im- 
portation, the subjection, the amalgamation, the emancipation, the educa- 
tion, the industrialization of the Negro. His approach is literary rather 
than analytic; and yet the book is packed with concrete facts. It is par- 
ticularly competent upon such subjects as Negro education, where Mr. 
Embree speaks from long experience. He writes with no particular axe 
to grind, but out of a general interest and for the sake of increasing inter- 
est in the Negro and his problems. The road to justice and security for the 
Negro is long and hard; education is the only means Mr. Embree envis- 
ages, education of the one race in efficiency and culture, of the other in 
tolerance and appreciation. America, he suggests, would be more orderly 
without the Negro, but certainly less interesting. He looks forward to a 
slow absorption of the Negro, and fears only that in absorbing him we may 
lose the qualities he has to contribute for the enrichment of our culture. 
In some portraits in sepia at the close of the volume Mr. Embree lets 
typical members of the race illustrate the vivid and significant qualities 
which he thinks we should be wiser for the having. For both its tone and 
its content this volume is most heartily to be commended to all who can 
be interested in the problem of interracial relations. It is not a morally 
strenuous book, but it reveals a moral vista through an aesthetic tele- 


scope. 
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AFTER THE DELUGE: A Stupy oF COMMUNAL PsycHoLocy. By Leonard 
Woolf. London: Hogart Press, 1931. Vol. I. Large 8vo. Pp. 346, In- 
dex. 12s. 6d. 

Here is an outstanding book. It is an analysis and criticism of the social 
“tone” in Western Europe; and the author proposes to carry his study of 
the subject through several volumes, of which the first is now published. 
Mr. Woolf is known for his work on international government and on im- 
perialism in Africa. In this new book he is concerned with the psychologi- 
cal and moral causes of the disaster—the World War of 1914-18, which 
marked the close of an era. Students of ethics generally do not analyze 
their material before discussing the criteria of approval or condemnation; 
but such a book as this shows how valuable for the illumination of the 
moral judgment the analysis of social tendencies may be. Not only the 
actions but also the judgments and ideals of men are social in origin. 

The war of 1914-18 was a deluge brought about by an accumulation of 
the past century. Mr. Woolf, therefore, begins his study with the situa- 
tion in 1789. The American and the French Revolutions evidently estab- 
lished a new attitude, which we still call ‘““democracy,”’ as one of the forces 
in social life. The meaning given to “democracy’’ in the nineteenth cen- 
tury is the subject of the greater part of Mr. Woolf’s book, for that mean- 
ing has led us both toward some improvement in the position of the major- 
ity in most nations and also led us into the impasse in which we now find 
ourselves. The opposition to what was achieved by the revolutions of the 
late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries is by no means overcome. 
Those who enjoy and control the benefits of each civilization are very well 
satisfied with that civilization: but the “broad base of civilization” has 
hardly been changed. The majority are still victims, not beneficiaries; 
and when the victims show discontent, the beneficiaries, through such 
representatives as Queen Victoria, or, in our own days, Sir John Fortescue, 
the present King’s librarian, become violent. Sir John, for example, urges 
that if the manual workers go on strike, they should be beaten back to 
work; a doctrine preached in England and practiced—elsewhere! 

The fundamental issue is whether each human being in a society has an 
equal right to happiness and freedom. Even that is not yet admitted by 
those actually in control of power. The dominant conception of social 
life, therefore, is not democratic. Equality has been reduced to a problem 
of voting at elections which make no difference to the distribution of 
power. Mr. Woolf shows, with great skill and great persuasive force, that 
the conception of a democratic society is not really effectual in replacing 
the traditional view of civilized life as a pyramid, with a few at the top en- 
joying most of the benefits. These benefits are not merely food and cloth- 
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ing, but knowledge and beauty and serenity of life. It follows that the 
social structure in which we live presents a moral problem. The moral 
ideal, if it is conceived in terms of real life and not of mere sentimentality, 
simply cannot be attained by millions of men and women—not because of 
any incompetence on their part but because of the actions, conscious or 
unconscious, of certain other men and women. That the beneficiaries of 
civilization have good intentions and are, in that degree, “virtuous,” does 
not prove that the results of their actions are morally good. But nowa- 
days, instead of being as honest as Aristotle and admitting that the major- 
ity are in fact only instruments of the well-being of the few, being “‘natu- 
rally slavish,” ethical theorists live in a vacuum, removed from the real 
world. Even the medieval heaven, in which everyone was happy, was a 
more reasonable ideal than the “other world” presented by some modern 
idealists, who do not see the real world, in which it is quite impossible for 
great numbers to have security or the enjoyment of fine art, not to speak 
of adequate food and clothing. Ethics, indeed, is hopelessly individual- 
istic—the ‘‘states of mind,” which are supposed to be the results of right 
action, are not conceived in social terms. For that reason Mr. Woolf’s 
book is valuable in showing how the moral assumptions and ethical judg- 
ments of individuals vary from age to age, in accordance with the “social 


tone”’ of their community. 
C.D. R. 


LonDon, ENGLAND 


CONFLICTING PENAL THEORY IN STATUTORY Law. By Mabel A. Elliott. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. xiii+274. 

Dr. Elliott has attempted to determine the trends in statutory laws 
regarding penal policies by an analysis of the enactments of the legis- 
latures of thirteen states during the period 1900-1927. For this purpose 
the enactments have been classified as in accordance either with the classi- 
cal theory, which holds that the punishment should fit the crime, or with 
the positive policy, which holds that the punishment should fit the crimi- 
nal, The general trend in these states is found to be in the direction of the 
positive policy. In many of the states some laws representing the classical 
policy were enacted after the World War and in all of these states some 
laws of the classical type were in force during the entire period. The states 
are ranked roughly in terms of the consistency of their development to- 
ward positivism. In that sense Nebraska and Ohio stand first, principally 
because these states did not enact habitual criminal acts or by legislation 
increase the severity of their penalties for offenses such as robbery with 


a gun. 
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Aside from the organization of material around this hypothesis, this 
book contains an interesting descriptive account of the legislative changes 
in the thirteen selected states and to some extent in the entire United 
States in regard to juvenile delinquency, the juvenile court, parole, pro- 
bation, policewomen, the insane criminal, habitual offender acts, and the 
death penalty. 

This is an analysis of statutory law. It does not attempt to take ad- 
ministrative practices into consideration. At many points it is evidently 
difficult to classify legislation as either classical or positive. Also, this 
study does not take into account, in many respects, the legislation which 


had been enacted before the year 1900. 
EpwIn H. SUTHERLAND 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A ConTRIBUTIVE Society. By J. R. Bellerby. London: Education Serv- 
ices, 1931. Pp. xvi+224. 

The economic system which any society possesses faithfully reflects the 
quality of its members. If the standards that guide their conduct were 
higher the system would be to that extent superior, nearer to the ideal. 
Why not, then, consider what the ideal of economic conduct itself would 
be, and translate it into a corresponding ideal for the economic order? The 
ideal—the author contends—is not hard in this case to discern; it is one 
which inspires each member to make the ‘“‘maximum contribution to com- 
munal consumption.” And, while it would be a slow business to move 
society on its whole front toward this ideal, it would not be too much to 
hope that a select group might be induced to act as a “reconnaissance 
post’’ of the larger society, attempting to put the ideal into practice and 
by experiment and error leading the way to a reconciliation of the ethical 
and the economic life. This group would form then a “Contributive Soci- 
ety.” 

Such is the principle of Mr. Bellerby’s book. A well-known writer on 
monetary problems, the author is no novice in economics, though here he 
appears in a new and very different rdle. Economic reform, he maintains, 
is a proper if neglected subject for study by economists. The services and 
defects of the existing capitalistic society are dispassionately reviewed. 
Its main weaknesses he finds in the acquisitive spirit, the intensity of com- 
petition, and the shelter which interest and rent, and to some extent prof- 
its, possess against the equitable claims of wages. The “Contributive So- 
ciety” is calculated to remove these defects. It would set up for its mem- 
bership as a guiding principle, not as a rigid formula, the acceptance of an 
“average wage,” each ranking himself equal with the rest as a participator 
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in economic benefits. This would provide a surplus, especially as many 
devoted to the principle would strive to limit their personal expenditure 
below the “average wage,”’ which would be pooled in special trusts to im- 
prove the amenities of society and advance its scientific and aesthetic in- 
terests. 

The ‘“‘Contributive Society” is, then, another utopia, but one unfolded 
with quiet reasonableness and an absence of mere evangelism rare in 
utopians. Mr. Bellerby is prepared to hear and meet the arguments of the 
advocatus diaboli, It is a suggestive picture which he paints and it is never 
too remote from the economic earth. Some concessions he needs of course 
—the belief in the power of education and the initial assumption that 
maximum contribution is acceptable as an ideal of economic conduct, but 
if you grant him these you must admit that the exposition proceeds faith- 
fully and convincingly from the premises. 

Mr. Bellerby’s book is the first of a series inaugurated by a society en- 
titled “Education Services,” the object of which is to present and stimu- 
late educational experiments and to furnish materials suitable for discus- 
sion groups. A Contributive Society falls admirably into this category. 

R. M. MacIver 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


THE MARXIAN THEORY OF THE STATE. By Sherman H. M. Chang. Phila- 
delphia: Published by the author; printed by John Spencer, Inc., 
Chester, Pa., 1931. 

In an introduction, Professor John R. Commons calls Dr. Chang’s the 
first scholarly book on the Marxian theory of the state. Almost any treat- 
ment of Marx involves, of course, his political doctrines more or less; but 
Professor Commons is quite right in his statement. Dr. Chang performs 
an important and original task in dissecting those exclusive features and 
presenting them systematically. No one can deny, moreover, that, with 
the exception of rather scanty consideration of certain of Marx’s early 
untranslated writings, the book shows most earnest research. 

Following a summary of such important Marxian postulates as his- 
torical materialism, dialectics, and revolution, the author traces in Marx 
—and of course in Engels—the development of the state through its tem- 
porally successive steps; first, the class domination theory, that the state 
is merely an expression of the class in economic power, and so before the 
advent of communism is the capitalists’ tool; second, the overthrow of the 
bourgeois-capitalist state, an overthrow which inevitably occurs through 
the maturity of productive forces, i.e., the weakening of capital, the 
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strengthening of labor, and the necessary overwhelming of the former by 
the latter in bloody revolution; third, the establishment of the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat following successful revolution, a transition period 
based by Marx largely on the Paris Commune, and devoted to destruction 
by the workers of bourgeois political machinery and bourgeois traditions; 
fourth, the withering away of even the proletarian state as its members 
learn gradually to be self-directive through a simplification of duties and 
the extermination of class distinctions; fifth, the application of Marxism 
to Soviet Russia. Here Dr. Chang, through the excellent authority of 
Lenin, Trotsky, and Stalin, builds up the thesis that these men have per- 
petuated the Marxian doctrine, with a few modifications due to time and 
place, in a surprisingly consistent manner. The author concludes that 
“revisionism is . . . . the ‘foster son’ of Marxism, while modern Commun- 
ism, or Bolshevism, is the real child of Marxism.” 

But while this presentation is sound as far as it goes, we may inquire 
whether the Marxian theory of the state cannot be looked upon in a still 
broader perspective. That Lenin carries on the real spirit of Marx is a 
contention deserving thorough-going defense; but the real Marx, and the 
real Lenin’s understanding of him, may not be as exclusively “orthodox” 
as Dr. Chang seems to think when he rejects all so-called “revisionistic”’ 
interpretations. Should Marx, especially, be studied in greater relation 
to his philosophical and social background he comes to appear as brau- 
meister of an extraordinary mixture of, on the one hand, an orthodoxy of 
philosophical dogmatism, teleology, and semi-fatalism; and, on the other, 
a scientific attitude characterized by all that is best in modern experi- 
mental method. Marx’s genius is found, above all, in his great effort to 
bring together conflicting traditions—the Hegelian and the Darwinian; 
and it is doubtless because he does so persistently involve both that he 
has stimulated such an array of contradictory interpretations. In so far 
as Dr. Chang, in his presentation of Marx’s political philosophy, accepts 
the orthodox view, he does it in a straight-forward manner; and, of course, 
since the broader perspective of which we speak must also recognize the 
orthodox angle, there is no reason to withdraw the statement that what 
the author does is valuable. Perhaps, too, it should be said that while he 
does not indicate how important those elements are, he has made too 
microscopic a scrutiny not to have detected some of the elements which 
go to make up a Marxism of tentativeness as well as of absolutism. 


THEODORE B. BRAMELD 
Lonc IsLAND UNIVERSITY 
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THE MAKING oF CiTIzENS: A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF METHODS OF 
Civic TRAINING. By Charles Edward Merriam. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1931. $3.00. 

This important book is a summary survey of nine special studies which 
have been made of the procedures of various peoples in developing that 
kind of social cohesion which is required for political organization and 
loyalty. To the student of politics, especially to one who approaches the 
problems of state and government from the side of sociology, the study of 
Dr. Merriam is significant in its assemblage of factual material. After 
reading the book I am inclined to doubt whether any other mode of ap- 
proach would have brought out the complexity of political organization 
(and the consequent complexity of political problems) together with so 
nearly an impartial survey of its pluralistic factors as does this approach 
from the side of the forces which produce (and which undermine) political 
loyalties. 

For, the end sought in this particular problem requires first a survey 
of the chief factors which determine final] social cohesion from the political 
point of view. There are groups within each of which cohesion rests on 
non-political grounds while political cohesion requires their integration 
into a new loyalty. The chief of these groups are the economic (within 
which fall the agrarian, business, and labor groups, etc.), the ethnic, the 
regional, the religious, and the intellectual—each one of which is diversi- 
fied within itself, while in the different peoples studied there are all kinds 
of patterns formed by various combinations and permutations. As I have 
already suggested, I doubt if a better approach could be found to a realis- 
tic study of political problems, even when that is made the chief aim. 

Then the book takes up the various techniques employed to weld to- 
gether the interests of the various constituent groups into a common 
loyalty. Of these, there are eight reported upon: the school system, gov- 
ernmental services (army and navy, nobility, parliaments, etc., as rally- 
ing centers), political parties, special patriotic organizations, the use of 
traditions, symbolism and rites, language and literature, organs of pub- 
licity (press, movie, and radio), and love of locality. Each of these reports 
is made concrete by study of the different methods by which each is used 
in different countries. The separate discussion of each technique is fol- 
lowed by an integrated picture in which are compared Great Britain, the 
United States, France, Germany, Russia, Italy, and Switzerland. A final 
summary discusses the general trend with respect to each of the main fac- 
tors and techniques, raising, to cite a single example, such an interesting 
question as the probable effect of intercommunication, caused by scien- 
tific advances, upon the local and territorial bond. 
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The treatment is highly objective. But a number of general valuations 
are set forth, which raise definite problems of social ethics. The growing 
importance of the school system in the scheme of creating citizens, for 
example, raises the whole question of the possibility of reconciling organ- 
ized social planning and control with the preservation of individual liberty 
as that has been prized in the social philosophies of the past. 

In the present organization of the world, this problem runs of necessity 
into that of the value and proper status of nationalism. Another highly 
important question is the attitude to be taken by all the organs of educa- 
tion of discussion toward change and toward the conservation of the past. 
One of the points which stands out most clearly is, what Merriam happily 
calls, “the poverty of power.” The heterogeneous plurality and complex- 
ity of the political state leave it in a condition of highly unstable equilib- 
rium. The appearance of omnipotence and unassailability is a “false 
front.” The problem of the relation of conservation to readaptation for 
the future cuts vitally into every practical problem. Speaking from the 
standpoint of education in the schools and out, I think it may fairly be 
said that the organs of education have not begun to face this problem. 
Much of our present confusion may be traced, unless I am mistaken, to the 
hiatus, the conflict, between forces which make education and propa- 
ganda an idealization of the status quo and the forces of invention and 
technology which are everywhere compelling readjustments in the entire 
practical field. Until we have faced these problems of the relation between 
social planning and control to freedom of individual thought, and of the 
attitude to be inculcated toward the past and toward the future, we shall 
make little headway, in my judgment, in solving the moral issues with 


which society today confronts us. 
Joun DEWEY 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. Volume V. Editor-in-Chief, 
E. R. A. Seligman. Associate Editor, Alvin Johnson. Macmillan. Pp. 
690. $7.50. 

This volume, the fifth of the “Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences’’ to 
appear thus far, gives further promise of the continuance of sound editing, 
which hitherto has been a distinctive mark of this series. The rich diver- 
sity of the contributions in this, as in previous volumes, precludes, for the 
reviewer, an adequate consideration of the many subjects discussed. Ana- 
lytical articles of general interest are to be found upon such varied topics 
as democracy, dialect, disarmament, electric power, enlightenment, ethics, 
and evolution. There are also brief and informative biographies of such fig- 
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ures as Charles Darwin, Eugene Debs, René Descartes, Emile Durkheim, 
Queen Elizabeth, Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Erasmus, to mention but a 
few. The features of this volume, however, are the collection of articles 
dealing with education and the more extensive treatment of economics in 
its various phases. It is significant, perhaps, that while thirty pages are 
devoted to the former, the latter is accorded eighty pages. 

In addition to brief articles upon primitive education and educational 
psychology, the general field of education is dealt with under history, pub- 
lic education, sectarian education, part-time education and educational 
finance. The limitation of space in a work of this kind, obviously, demands 
treatment which appears to sacrifice profundity to brevity. Reflecting 
perhaps in a more adequate manner the present trend of interest in an 
industrial order, economics is dealt with extensively under the main 
headings of economic history, organization, and the history of economic 
thought. J. H. Clapham and Henri Pirenne contribute discussions upon 
British and continental development; N. S. B. Gras deals with the eco- 
nomic history of the United States. No intelligent student of the history 
of thought will fail to appreciate the various contributions devoted to the 
“economic schools”; to Americans, especially, Paul T. Homan’s article on 
the institutional school presents a bold challenge in economic thinking 
which may not be neglected. 

The appearance of the first volume of the “Encyclopaedia” occasioned 
the discussion of its potential value and utility; adequate judgment as to 
fulfilment must await a perspective, which can be gained only with the 


completion of the series. 
S. McKEE RosEN 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Lire’s AN ArT. By Franc-Nohain. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1930. 

Pp. 254. 

Mr. Aldous Huxley, with his creation of Mr. Barbecue-Smith (see 
Chrome Yellow, chap. vi), has rather taken the bloom off the aphoristic 
style. It is so fatally easy for the aphorist to slide into that dubious 
prophet’s mannerisms. M. Franc-Nohain (otherwise Maurice Legrand) 
has not always succeeded in avoiding this pitfall. Such “inspirational” 
sayings as ““That is why, instead of fleeing the beaten paths, you ought to 
remember that beaten paths always permit the best walking”’; or “You are 
afraid that those strawberry beds will be invaded by weeds. . .. . But do 
not trample the beds and crush the young plants in order to pull up the 
weeds”’; or ‘‘ ‘One must have everything needful,’ say the worthies. Yes, 
but what is needful?” are quite too deliciously reminiscent of Mr. Hux- 
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ley’s somewhat unappetizing sage. Nor is it altogether easy to appreciate 
the novelty of such observations as “One should never regret what is irrep- 
arable”; or ‘““Money has no other value than its purchasing power’’; or 
“Whatever goal you select, pursue it energetically [scarcely an improve- 
ment, by the way, on Ecclesiastes 9: 10]; let nothing turn you aside and 
above all, never give up’’; or “‘Are we not all a little, indeed more or less, 
mad?” But, barring Pipe Lines to the Infinite and the garden variety of 
platitude, Life’s an Art is otherwise a sufficiently pleasing compendium of 
“gentle wisdom” about life, filled with gracefully turned reflexions on such 
topics as “Eating and Exercising,” ““The Virtues of Getting Old,” “The 
Annoyance of Death,” “Automobiles for Everyone,” “The Bauble Repu- 
tation,” “What Love Is,” and the like. M. Franc-Nohain diffuses, on the 
whole, a very mild light. Yet there are occasional gleams. ‘There is an 
enormous difference . . . . between those who no longer know anything 
and those who have never known anything.”’ “It is certainly less painful 
to have no fortune than to have a fortune no longer.” “Have you noticed 
that these very demonstrative persons are usually very fat?” Or, best of 
all, this really charming conceit: “I have occasionally wondered if the 
movement of the tides could not be explained by a sudden disgust felt by 
the sea for those who bathe or prepare to bathe along its beaches.” Surely 
this “shall be mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in that day when I make up 


my jewels.” 
RatpH M. BLAKE 
Brown UNIVERSITY 


Business Aprirt. By Wallace B. Donham, with an Introduction by 
Alfred North Whitehead. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1931. 
Pp. xxix+165. 

This volume is published under the imprint of Whittlesey House, de- 
voted by the McGraw-Hill Company to books intended for the lay reader. 
In it Dean Donham presents his ideas on the causes of post-war pros- 
perity, the change that has come over world economic conditions, the need 
of a planned economy, the results of various possible policies, and the most 
promising course to pursue in the next twenty years or so. 

The fact that the discussion enters the field of prophecy affords the 
occasion for the Introduction by Professor Whitehead on the problem of 
foresight, which is perhaps the best thing in the book. Whitehead sets 
forth in clarifying fashion the contest between routine, which may be 
administered by a system of conditioned reflexes, and change, which can 
be successfully met only by foresight based on understanding. But since 
complete understanding is out of the question, routine remains an essen- 
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tial of successful social life. He discusses the nature of routine manage- 
ment, and the simplified economics adapted to a condition of slow and 
partial change, contrasting them with the more exacting requirements set 
up by the modern speeding-up of change in human affairs, which is a new 
thing in history. Dean Donham continues the topic with a discussion of 
the time-limits and methods of prediction, the isolation of decisive vari- 
ables, and the selection of conditions which may be treated as constant. 

It is significant that in discussing the causes of this country’s post-war 
prosperity, while he mentions first the improvement of techniques of pro- 
duction, he gives second place to the invention of new goods to satisfy 
new wants, and third place to foreign sales on credit, with mention of 
instalment selling. In other words, factors bearing on enlarged demand 
are emphasized. And it is the slow-up or exhaustion of these elements 
that is responsible for the change to a condition of surplus productive 
power. 

One theme running through the book is the competition of the demand 
for security with the demand for goods; and the need of removing the fear 
of insecurity in order that present funds may be freed to buy present 
consumable products. This is a most interesting thesis, inviting further 
development. It seems to imply that we save too much—or perhaps it is 
only wage and salaried workers who save too much. Or perhaps they only 
try to save too much, and are defeated by the hard times which their 
efforts help to bring on. One wonders whether thrift has become a social 
vice except for the business classes. 

One of the interesting features of the author’s recommendations is his 
rejection of free trade—for the period under consideration—and advocacy 
of self-sufficing regional units, Europe being one and the United States 
another. This is qualified by the recognition of certain types of goods for 
which regions must continue to be interdependent. Trade in these he 
evidently regards as a form of international co-operation, while the trade 
he opposes is the fierce competition in like products, largely manufactures, 
in which the success of one nation may bankrupt the like industries of 
another. In particular, it is essential that the economic strength of Eng- 
land and Germany be preserved; and this is his decisive reason for advo- 
cating the cancellation of war debts. 

The abandonment of aggressive competition for foreign markets makes 
necessary the cultivation of home demand. As the bringing forth of new 
goods is destined to slow up in the immediate future, this presents a 
difficult problem. The author’s prescription centers in the maintenance 
of the workers’ purchasing power and security. Opposed to all forms of 
“dole” and insisting that the remedy for unemployment is work, he pro- 
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poses an enormous program of public works in which workers are to be 
employed at a necessity wage of about half the normal rate. The handi- 
caps under which such works are carried on will raise costs in any case, 
so that the work will not be cheaply done even at such wage rates. He 
also proposes the relaxation of the anti-trust laws and the control of pro- 
duction to eliminate waste of natural resources. No suggestion is made 
of ways to confine the results of combination to this one desirable one. 
In fact, the difficulties of administering both schemes are passed over; 
possibly by grace of the non-technical character of the book. If so, much 
discussion on the technical level is needed before we shall have ade- 
quately performed the proper tasks of foresight, preliminary to actual 


adoption of either of these plans. 
J. M. CLARK 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A Stupy OF THE LEGISLATURE OF THE STATE OF MARYLAND. By Harry 
J. Green. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. “Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science,” Ser. XLVIII, 
No. 3. 

The discrepancy between the theory of democratic government and the 
actual everyday practices is painfully evident to all. Yet the textbooks are 
still filled with discussions of the Constitution and descriptions of the way 
legislatures are supposed to function. The person who would study the 
details of a particular legislature at work finds the materials decidedly 
scarce and reliance forced upon the most general descriptions. 

To correct this error and supply the need, Dr. Green has undertaken 
this study. The records of the sessions of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land prior to 1927 have been thoroughly covered and the sessions of 1927 
and 1929 subject to personal scrutiny. The practical organization and 
procedure of the legislature, the introduction and passage of bills, and the 
operation of extra-legal forces have been analyzed to reveal the fact that 
little can be known of government in the state from the usual descriptions 
offered. 

The work is almost entirely descriptive with some comment on the 
unsatisfactory representation of Baltimore, the dominance of the lawyer 
group among the delegates, and the total unfitness of the general atmos- 
phere for serious work. The author finds that the mass of business at- 
tempted, the hurry necessary, and the pressure of lobby interests all 
render efficient self-government difficult. His final conclusion deserves 
quotation: 
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When one sets out to attend a session of the Maryland legislature, especially 
if he has political theory and ideals in mind, he will no doubt look forward to 
ninety days of enlightening instruction, days which will illustrate the salient, 
underlying reasons for the strength of a republican form of government. As the 
session wears on, however, faith in the political theories and ideals is lost; these 
ideals and theories are one by one destroyed and the spectator is prone to 
wonder how democracy has been able so long to exist. Yet, when the session is 
concluded and recapitulation discloses that actions of the legislature have done 
no real harm, and that a few steps have been taken along the pathway of ad- 
vance, the spectator feels justified in reviving his confidence in the inherent 
ability of democracy to exist and progress. 

AvERY O. CRAVEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Economic DISARMAMENT. By J. H. Richardson. London: Allen & Un- 
win, 1931. 8vo. Pp. 224+Index. 7s. 6d. net. 

The developement of peace depends upon the adjustment of the eco- 
nomic forces now operating in the world. Professor Richardson, who was 
at one time on the staff of the I.L.O. in Geneva and now has the new 
professorship of industrial relations in the University of Leeds, speaks 
with the authority of experience, as well as of learning, on the rivalries 
between the nations. In the first part of the book he is concerned with 
tariffs as obstacles to the progress of industry and as dangers to friendship 
between nations. He then proceeds to discuss the possibility of regulating 
labor standards in different countries by international agreement; but in 
this section his discussion is not so closely related to details in the practice 
of industry, because the adoption of international convention is only a 
first step toward an improvement in current customs in any country. 
Professor Richardson then deals with the operation of the gold standard 
and the work of the Bank for International Settlements. The book is a 
valuable study of economic problems, and does not deal with the larger 
issues involved in national rivalries. But it is precisely a knowledge of 
these economic problems which is necessary for those who desire to study 
or to work for the peace of the world. Unfortunately great numbers of 
those who are opposed to war know little or nothing of the economic forces 
which tend toward war. It is, however, the control and direction of these 
forces which will establish and maintain peace. Again, as is clear from 
the argument of this book, the best reason for desiring peace is that it 
may give us an opportunity for raising the standard of living in all coun- 
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tries and particularly among those peoples who have not yet established 
the modern basis of common life in security from famine and epidemic 


disease. 
C. D. Burns 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


A Stupy IN AESTHETICS. By L. A. Reid. Lecturer in Philosophy, Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. London: Allen & Unwin, 1931. Large 8vo. Pp. 
415+Index. 15/net. 

This book is based upon lectures delivered at Stanford University, 
California. It is an admirable introduction to aesthetics and will be found 
most valuable for the general theory of value. The author uses modern 
psychological knowledge and the work of modern critics of the plastic 
arts and of literature. Aesthetic expression is explained more realistically 
than it is in Croce’s theory; and the analysis of the different forms of ex- 
pression depends upon actual reference to works of art. The discussion 
does not depend upon a decision as to the fundamental status of value or 
even of beauty; but it is assumed, as against the view commonly associ- 
ated with Hegel, that the arts do not reveal reality or truth but the par- 
ticular kind of value which is beauty. With regard to beauty, the author 
denies that functional efficiency can be identified with beauty, even if the 
connection is close. He then proceeds to analyze the methods by which 
works of art express beauty and he allows for certain representative as- 
pects in the plastic arts. A valuable chapter deals with the connection be- 
tween art and moral values, touching upon the effects of art in moral life. 
The book ends with a discussion of different kinds of beauty, as, for ex- 
ample, in dramatic tragedy and in nature. The whole book provides an 
admirable basis for the study of aesthetics and therefore does something 
to fill one of the most serious gaps in our philosophical literature. 

C. D. Burns 


Lonpon, ENGLAND 


Human VatvEs. By Dewitt H. Parker. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1931. Pp. vilit 415. $2.50. 

Human Values, for all its modest claims, may legitimately be regarded 
as a pioneer study in English of the concrete and material ethical values 
of contemporary culture. I am acquainted with little outside of the works 
of Scheler, N. Hartmann, and other representatives of the neo-phenom- 
enological school in Germany which offers a descriptive analysis of pri- 
mary social activities in the light of leading ethical principles; and with 
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still fewer works in which the abstract ethical principles discussed at the 
outset are exhibited and, in a sense, confirmed in specific analyses of such 
values as comfort, ambition, love, knowledge, etc. Another distinctive 
feature of the book is the skilful way in which the extremes of formal 
apriorism and absolute idealism are avoided both in the definition of value 
as such and in the discussion of the nature and development of standards. 
On these fundamental and crucial points Professor Parker’s position is 
frankly naturalistic—a naturalism, however, which is seriously compro- 
mised by a vague spiritualistic personalism that flashes ambiguously into 
evidence in unexpected places. 

The analysis of value begins with an attempt to discover the constitu- 
ent elements of any situation of which value is predicated. Value, Pro- 
fessor Parker maintains, (1) is based upon desire. (2) But it does not come 
into existence until desire or interest is gratified. Value is not ‘‘any object 
of interest’”’ but “‘the satisfaction of any interest in any object” (p. 21). 
The existence of a desire normally involves (3) a reference to an object to 
which desire is intentionally directed. The object of desire is not a thing 
but (4) an activity. The immediate objective of desire may be a thing but 
its real object is an action upon the thing. ‘“Thus it is not food which is 
sought in hunger, but the eating of the food; in love, not the friend, but 
the conversing or playing with the friend” (p. 24). Accompanying all de- 
sire is (5) an anticipation of the satisfaction in appeasing desire. The he- 
donic quality of this anticipation is distinct from the hedonic quality of 
realization. Satisfactions have also (6) temporal dimension. In virtue of 
the pervasive character of the social environment upon the desire and 
mind of man all values (7) are social. Our very impulses and interests 
epitomize the structure, tradition, and ideology of the social order in 
which we live. 

One might quarrel with this analysis of the constituent elements of 
value if it made any claim to completeness. It is not offered, however, as 
an exhaustive account but rather as a significant summary of important 
feature of the value relation. Peculiarly enough, Professor Parker does 
not explain why these particular constituents have been selected for em- 
phasis. But it will be clear to the careful reader that by this enumeration 
Professor Parker distinguishes his position not only from those who sub- 
scribe to a conventional ontological ethics but also from many varieties of 
naturalism. It is a naturalism which is objective, activistic, and social as 
opposed to a naturalism which is personal and contemplative. 

Another interesting aspect of Professor Parker’s formal discussion of 
value is his refusal to countenance any distinction in kind between the or- 
dinary values which arise from the satisfaction of a natural impulse, and 
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the normative values which function as standards in enabling us to re- 
solve conflicts between these ordinary material values. The validity of a 
standard is derived from the existence of an informed desire which seeks 
to realize itself through the greatest possible integration of natural im- 
pulses. Standard values need no supernatural sanction nor any dubious 
foundation in intuition or conscience; they are selected in the way other 
values are selected. They have histories and careers in time which are 
controlled by the rational, i.e., self-conscious, desires of human beings 
engaged in combat with their physical environment and with each other. 

Professor Parker, however, does not seem prepared to accept the ob- 
jective historical and class relativism of morality which would seem to 
follow as a corollary from this position. And he uses the well-known dis- 
tinction between invariant form and relative matter to reintroduce an 
absolute element into ethics. He is willing to admit that concrete moral 
standards, value-judgments, and institutions are as relative as one 
pleases. (Compare the African head-hunter, for example, to the peaceful 
Quaker.) But he insists that despite this material relativity certain funda- 
mental values or systematic purposes remain invariant. These values are 
absolute not in that they inhere in any one culture but in all culture. 
Indeed so objective are these values conceived to be that Professor Parker 
writes: “These fundamental values play a part in the moral world cor- 
responding to the fundamental equations in the theory of relativity, 
which permit of the translation of the results found to be true in one sys- 
tem of relative motion to another system”’ (p. g). 

It is questionable whether this distinction between invariant values 
and relative practice can be significantly employed in the analysis of any 
specific ethical value. For after all, on a naturalist position these invari- 
ant values would indicate certain psychological patterns of response but 
not anything distinctively ethical. Take such values as success, religion, 
and art which appear in every organized culture. Reflection upon the 
nature of culture will show that these values do not appear as isolated 
elements that have significance independently of a specific social-historical 
complex of activities. The organic character of cultural life makes it im- 
possible to assert that the value of “success” in the ancient Greek city- 
state has the same structure or significance as “success” in thirteenth- 
century Europe or in Soviet Russia today. A discussion of the value of 
success tiberhaupt which looked away from the specific differentiating 
character of the various cultures in which it functioned could at best tell 
us something about the native psychological organization of man. For 
example, it may tell us that success in any culture fulfils an organic 
tendency to self-assertion. But it makes considerable difference as far as 
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the immediate quality and consequences are concerned whether the con- 
crete filling of the value of success is derived from ecclesiastical activities 
in medieval society or from promotion activities in a large-scale industrial 
society. It is these latter considerations which make of success a value 
which is ethically relevant. Asa matter of fact, Professor Parker’s analysis 
of material values is really an analysis of the nature and function of cer- 
tain dominant ideals and values of contemporary Western civilization 
and not of the invariant values of all social life. But the fact that he is 
theoretically committed to a view which emphasizes abstract identity 
instead of patterned difference leads him to underestimate the interpene- 
trative character of social life, or, what one might call, its morphological 
determinism. I cannot help suspecting that it is this failure to take the 
social character of value seriously which leads him to speak as if tradition- 
al elements in our civilization actually represent the behavior patterns of 
past days instead of a contemporary method of interpreting these pat- 
terns for some present purpose. “Christianity absorbed the Platonic and 
Stoic moral philosophies. .. . . Bolshevism ... . has come to employ 
the same political methods and practices, and to advocate the same for- 
eign policies as the Czar” (p. 234). Here is not the place to show that 
Christianity did not take over the platonic and stoic philosophies but 
rather made them over to fit a definite theology completely hostile to 
Greek philosophy. But no historical knowledge is necessary to see that to 
speak of the same political methods and practices of czarist and bolshevist 
Russia is highly ambiguous. No one would dream of saying that the 
methods and practices of a highwayman and an officer of the peace were 
necessarily the same because the technical instrumentalities of their re- 
spective activities were identical. For the respect in which they are 
identical is ethically irrelevant. Unless the motive, goal, and consequences 
of the use of the political methods of czarist and bolshevist Russia are 
compared, they cannot be declared to be ethically the same. Where they 
are so compared, Professor Parker will find that there is a more significant 
difference between the political methods of bolshevist Russia and czarist 
Russia than between czarist Russia and, say, Fascist Italy. 

The strength of Professor Parker’s book lies in its discussion of specific 
material values. Here he reveals a grace, insight, and freshness, especially 
in the treatment of the kinds of love, which betoken the privileges of 
original experience. A short review is not the place to develop differences 
in detail on such themes as religion, technology, and love. But I cannot 
close without raising some questions on some minor points in his illumi- 
nating treatment. 

In his discussion of love Professor Parker makes a great deal of its 
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ultimately paradoxical character. “The paradox of love still stands: that 
the lover would give all and consume his entire life in giving, yet must 
build up something for himself, as his own, in order to have something to 
give” (p. 198). I cannot see that there is anything essentially paradoxical 
here, for there is no opposition between what the lover has and what he 
can give. Neither knowledge nor beauty nor devotion nor even physical 
virility (within limits) is lessened by being freely bestowed upon the be- 
loved. Giving in love is finding life not consuming it; and a shared experi- 
ence is both richer and more productive of other significant experiences 
than an unshared experience. In opposition to this fancied paradox I 
should like to suggest the real antinomy of love. It is an antinomy be- 
tween independence and dignity on the one hand, and enslavement and 
abandon on the other. The lover would humble himself before the be- 
loved and surrender his entire personality in his devotion; and yet he 
must retain sufficient essential dignity to make his surrender significant. 
The lover feels prepared to sacrifice everything for love; yet he knows 
that whoever sacrifices all to love—honor, country, class, family—loses 
any character worthy of being loved. 

Professor Parker has marred his chapter on religion attempting to re- 
store with his left hand the ravages created by his right. He begins his 
chapter by refusing quite properly to make any ultimate distinction be- 
tween religion and theology; and then showing that theology, as a doc- 
trinal technique of attaining definite values, necessarily conflicts with 
science. He ends by arbitrarily ascribing to theology a realm beyond the 
reach of experimental knowledge in order to resolve its opposition to sci- 
ence. This is accomplished by shifting from a conventional definition of 
religion in which propositions intended to be true in fact are asserted, to a 
definition which makes religion an exercise in vague wish-thinking. Even 
if we accept Professor Parker’s second definition of religion as confidence 
in the metaphysical validity of ethical ideals, as the belief that the uni- 
verse supports and guarantees the victory of the secret wishes of the 
heart, once we ask which ideals, in what respect, and to what extent are 
they realized, what is the probability value of the evidence, we are raising 
questions which can be scientifically investigated. And if questions of 
this type are ruled out as irrelevant we are not in the realm of religion but 
in the realm of poetry. The reason why Professor Parker refuses to go 
where his own argument clearly leads him, i.e., to an assertion of the obso- 
lescence of religion, is not apparent in the text. I believe that it is to be 
sought in his inadequate conception of the social and historical aspects of 
naturalism, which he identifies in places with metaphysical materialism, 
and in his own spiritualistic interpretation of reality. 
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Although there are precious bits of pure philosophical analysis inter- 
woven in the ethical analysis, nowhere is there a defense of that meta- 
physical spiritualism on the basis of which Professor Parker abruptly 
abandons the plain implications of his own naturalistic descriptions of 
ethical values, to assert that “the inorganic world, contrary to common 
opinion, is the highest type of existence, higher than the organic or even 
the human .... and that the eternal .... is an enduring society of 
minds” (p. 385). When Professor Parker gets to developing this position 
in a promised forthcoming volume I should like him to explain how it is 
possible, on his view, for an experimental naturalist like the present writer 
to accept so much of his specific ethical analysis without grafting them 
on to metaphysical premises from which by his own confession those 
values cannot be deduced? Does not this fact alone—if it be granted— 


invalidate his spiritualistic theory? 
SIDNEY Hook 
New York UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 


Mexico: A Stupy or Two Americas. By Stuart Chase, in collaboration 
with Marian Tyler. New York: MacMillan Co., 1931. Pp. 338. 
Among the many books on Mexico this one is distinguished by reason 

of its felicitous combination of personal impression and secondhand infor- 
mation. The impressions are those of a sensitive and perhaps sentimental 
man, one who has found machine civilization wanting in certain respects, 
and who now finds these defects complemented in the village communities 
of Indian Mexico. There are chapters in the book on Mexico before the 
Spaniards came, and on its history since, but the principal chapters are 
those which describe the Mexico of today. In this description justice is 
done to the fact that most Mexicans are rustic persons, living in accord- 
ance with relatively stable oral traditions in village communities that are, 
in large measure, economically self-sufficient. The description becomes 
an argument; for the life of the primitive village is compared with the 
towns and cities of the United States, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
Mr. Chase’s comparison is, in fact, between culture, which is stable, sim- 
ple, homogeneous, an environment where individual behavior is in old 
and intimate adjustment to immediate needs, and civilization, which is 
perpetual instability under the development of tools and machines and 
the world economy. Mexico—village Mexico—is just a symbol for one 
member of this contrasted pair. 

The book is more than description; it is evaluation. Mr. Chase does not 
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hesitate to find the villager of Tepoztlan happier than the townsman of 
Middletown. At least he is sure that they have more fun. Others are less 
sure; it is hard to weigh fun. In the fiestas which Mr. Chase so admires, 
the Indian women do little but prepare the food; mostly they watch the 
men. But perhaps that is fun for them. More important, the villagers are 
often underfed, and underslept; some villages are sodden with drink. And 
worse, in Tepoztlan some people are halfway out of the folk world and 
halfway in the modern city world; therefore, they feel sensitive, and 
ashamed, and sometimes miserable. After all, the Mexican villagers are 
on the edge of our world; they are in ferment and remaking through the 
enzymes poured into them from the city civilization. Mr. Chase would 
have them keep the good and refuse the bad; keep their handicrafts, and 
their disregard of money, clocks, and hurry; acquire modern hygiene, 
hydroelectric power and scientific agriculture; and yet reject hustle, 
Sunday motoring, and nervous breakdowns. But can these things be 
separated? We must study more closely this process of becoming civilized, 
or citified, and see if and just how these things are linked. 


ROBERT REDFIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A CULTURAL History OF THE MODERN AGE. By Egon Friedell. Trans- 
lated from the German by Charles Francis Atkinson. Vol. I: Renais- 
sance and Reformation. Vol. II: Baroque and Rococo; Enlightenment and 
Revolution. New York: Knopf, 1930, 1931. 

When Goethe wrote Dichtung und Wahrheit over his autobiography, 
he at least promised us some truth. This is more than the expressionistic 
school of history dares promise. Or, rather, in the opinion of the expo- 
nents of this school, the only truth is poetry—all fact, with them, is fiction. 
They take their motto from Spengler’s distinction between natural and 
historical phenomena: “Nature, the finished static,” says he, ‘should be 
treated scientifically; history, the living and evolving, should be treated 
poetically. The former can be known; the latter can only be experienced, 
or felt, with a deep, inexpressible understanding.” This is exactly the pro- 
gram realized by Herr Friedell in his Kulturgeschichte der Neuzeit. He aims 
neither, he tells us, at completeness nor accuracy, but merely “to tell to- 
day’s legend of modern history.” The meaning of history is revealed, he 
thinks, not by learned work of Dry-as-dust, whom he scorns, but by in- 
ward vision. That is why all great work is done by amateurs, in which 
class he proudly and correctly places himself. 

Today’s legend of modern history is mystical. The modern soul evolves 
according to an inner urge, affecting, but totally unaffected by, material 
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phenomena. The increasing materialism of modern times is due to the 
increasing corruption of the carnal mind, not the growth of the demand 
for comfort and luxury to the increasing ability to get them. “It is not 
true that the late nineteenth century owed its extraordinary accelerated 
tempo to the telephone, the telegraph, express trains, and the like—it was 
the new tempc that was primary.” “It was not the discovery of America 
or the art of printing that caused ‘modern times’ to arrive; it was because 
at the turn of the fifteenth century a distinctive human variety, ‘modern 
man,’ appeared on the stage, that West Indian coasts were explored, 
books printed, and the institutions of the Church of Rome opposed.” 
‘First came the idea of the ‘machine man,’ and after that there was noth- 
ing to do but invent the appropriate machine.” 

Today’s legend of modern history is also profoundly pessimistic. Herr 
Friedell writes an indictment of modern man; one might call it the history 
of the decline and fall of modern culture, but for the fact that he apparent- 
ly regards modern culture as a disease, which began with the Black Death 
and which has been cured by ‘‘the health-restoring trauma of the Great 
War.” The toxic element in modern life is rationalism; every stage of 
evolution is a struggle between this principle and its enemies, with victory, 
hitherto, on the side of the rationalists. First came the Renaissance, “‘the 
true fall of man,” which produced the mind that begins by enjoying and 
ends by worshiping itself. Then came the Reformation, man’s exclusion 
from paradise, with its fatal doctrine of the sacredness of work. Then 
came the age of baroque and rococo (1616~1756) which conceived the 
world in terms of machines and infinitesimals. ‘The Platonic Idea of the 
baroque soul is the marionette”’; its chosen instruments were the micro- 
scope and the infinitesimal calculus, and its art showed ‘‘an almost patho- 
logical craze for trifles.”’ 

This was succeeded by the age of the Enlightenment and Revolution 
(1756-1815) in which rationalism reached its climax. The French Revolu- 
tion did not create liberty and inequality, but rather more hateful forms 
of tyranny and inequality. Its chosen heroes were Marat, Danton, and 
Robespierre, whom the author characterizes thus: ‘Marat was a mad- 
dened cellar-rat, enabled by the failure of the public drainage system to 
creep from its latrine, furiously biting everything, filthy, maniacal, de- 
formed, syphilitic, and filled with insatiable hatred of all who were washed, 
sane, and neither deformed nor syphilitic.”” ‘Danton was a kind of ‘noble 
brigand.’”’ “‘Robespierre was a headmaster turned demoniacal.”’ 

This quotation not only fairly represents the author’s hatred of democ- 
racy but may be taken as a specimen of the judgments he passes on almost 
all the great men, except a few Germans, in the modern age. So nation- 
alistic is his “legend” that he can speak well of only two historical char- 
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acters who were nor Germans, of Voltaire and Napoleon. “The miserable 
Spoinoza was certainly not mentally normal.” “The brazen figure of 
Cromwell swept over the country like a steam plough, destroying every- 
thing.” “In the Puritans English cant reaches its peak.” ‘In Milton the 


Puritan spirit, which is of the devil, became form . . . . he was a monu- 
mental blasphemer.”’ “The modern Englishman is a mixture of spleen, 
cant, and business... . didactic, idiosyncratic, and pharasaical.”’ 


America, is, and was in the eighteenth century, a gigantic trust. Franklin 
was the modern business man at his worst. 

This long string of harsh judgments, expressed in unbridled language, 
is relieved only by praise of some Germans, including Frederick the Great, 
Bach, Handel, Goethe, and Kant, and also, as just mentioned, of Voltaire 
and Napoleon. Though a very dark picture is given of Voltaire’s private 
life, we owe it to him that “our world of today consists of no more than 
two-fifths villains and three-eights idiots.” “Napoleon was the completest 
genius the world has ever seen, greater than Caesar, greater than Shakes- 
peare, greater than Goethe.” 

It is not fair to compare this book with the learned histories which the 
author despises, or to bring him before the bar of the professionals to 
whom, he says, “he would never dream of leaving anything.” But it is 
fair to compare it with such good amateur works as Voltaire’s Essai sur 
les Moeurs, or Wells’s Outline of History. It falls immeasurably short of 
either achievement. Its narrow judgments, its want of sympathy with 
all that is most important in its subject, its incompetence in science and 
philosophy, its intense bitterness and railing style mark it as a work of 
propaganda and not of sober investigation. It is the protest of a disillu- 
sioned soul against the triumph of science, democracy, and industrialism. 
It will be welcomed by romantic humanists and frightened tories. It will 
also be read widely for its style, which, though somewhat falsetto, is 
vivid, arresting, and pungent. The translation deserves high praise. In 
summary, the book is one of the most thrilling works of fiction that has 


come out of Germany in this century. 
PRESERVED SMITH 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


An Essay CONCERNING THE UNDERSTANDING, KNOWLEDGE, OPINION, 
AND AsSENT. By John Locke. Edited with an Introduction by Benja- 
min Rand. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1931. Pp. lx+307. 
$3.50. 

Dr. Benjamin Rand’s contribution to scholarship consists not only in 
his several publications but also in the part which he has taken in the 
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assembling of that formidable array of philosophical texts which adorn 
the Harvard Library. His quiet bibliographical erudition combined with 
a singular tact has borne fruit in many discoveries; but never, perhaps, in 
a more promising ‘‘find” than the one which he now, thanks to the 
generosity of the Corporation of Harvard University, makes available to 
the public. The present text is from a manuscript in Locke’s handwriting, 
dated 1671, eighteen years before the Essay in its permanent form was 
sent to the printer. Editorial additions consist of an Introduction con- 
taining shrewd and helpful comments, a reproduction of the ‘“Closterman’’ 
portrait, and a series of headings which serve to correlate the various 
topics of the early piece with the corresponding book, chapter, and section 
of the later publication. 

No writer has presented the commentator with greater difficulties than 
has Locke; no editor has dealt wholly successfully with his works. A 
plain, blunt speech, a continuous discursiveness, a neglect of direct refer- 
ence to the wise and technical sayings of his contemporaries, and a per- 
sistent refusal to prepare an epistemological morphology have made him, 
editorially speaking, the worst of authors. Historians will welcome, there- 
fore, what is undoubtedly the composition in which Locke originally set 
down the design of his treatise on human understanding, concisely, com- 
pactly, without casual digressions, and in that clear and nicely balanced 
prose which characterizes the greater portion of his writings. Proportion 
among conclusions of relative consequence or fortuitousness will be made 
manifest; while those epistemological essentials in which Locke continued 
to believe from the beginning to the end of his systematic thinking ‘may 
be a matter of surprise even to the most sagacious students of his philoso- 
phy.” 

What formerly were questions of dispute or surmise may now be an- 
swered with considerable assurance; Tyrrell was wrong and Lady Mash- 
am correct concerning the “‘meeting”’ which was the occasion of the be- 
ginning of the Essay. Locke was occupied in the year 1670-71 with some- 
thing besides the care of his health. The problem of language which occu- 
pies Book ITI of the completed work was a matter of consideration in the 
author’s early studies; also the main argument of Book I; the conclusions 
of the opening chapters of Book IV are preterite to many of the specula- 
tions of Book II. Locke never was a Cartesian, or a Democritean, or a 
sensationalist, or a realist who believed that ideas are “‘copies,”. . . . etc. 
In short, the Rand Locke is a document of historical importance. 


F. H. ANDERSON 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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THE PROSPECTS OF HUMANISM. By Lawrence Hyde. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons. Pp. vi+249. $3.50. 

The naturalism of the nineteenth century sought to reclaim man by 
asserting the goodness of nature and placing man squarely within it. But 
this was attended by necessitarianism and the reduction of humanity to 
animality. Hence, the redemption needed doing over, this time by the 
new humanism under the leadership of Mr. Babbitt. The new theory was 
that man has in him something uniquely human, non-natural. His will is 
free and he is able to impose a veto upon his instinctive desires. 

Humanism, then, has its good side, even for Mr. Hyde. But Mr. Hyde 
is religious and humanism is not—not Mr. Babbitt’s brand which Mr. Hyde 
singles out for his attack. Not that it is atheistic—nor that it is not eva- 
sive as regards the “non-natural,’”’ which is nevertheless not the super- 
natural—but simply that concern with the supernatural is put aside, 
partly as unessential, partly as beyond man’s capacity. At this Mr. Hyde 
is aghast. And he quickly relegates humanism to the limbo of dead 
philosophies. For true morality depends upon spiritual vision. Human- 
ism is too human, providing ‘‘no adequate means for enabling us to pass 
beyond the frontiers of the self, either inwards into the region of the 
mystical, or outwards into the region of the poetic.”” Humanism in its 
very freeing of the higher nature of man has devitalized it. The morality 
of Mr. Babbitt’s “inner check”’ is dry rot. 

Romanticism, at the hands of Mr. Murry, makes a stronger bid. It 
breaks from naturalism in that it seeks the re-creation of the individual. 
But it shrinks from humanism’s dichotomy between man and nature. 
Mr. Murry’s word of magic is ‘“‘metabiology,”’ i.e., “biology” broadly con- 
noted. His way of utmost life is art, representing a passionate synthesis 
of the ideal and sensuous. It is a way which has appealed to many fine 
spirits as Mr. Hyde admits. But its irreligion condemns it. Even at its 
pinnacle it contains a sensuous element, and any mystic can testify that 
true vision requires full passage from the changing to the changeless, a 
turning-away from contemplation of the eternal world to creation of an 
inward self and concentration upon one central Object, God. Moreover, 
art is compensatory and for the few; whereas creativity at its best is 
found in living religiously, an activity of which the common people give 
an excellent performance. 

Mr. Hyde is exasperating. Partly because he attacks in the name of 
religion our latest acquired and most-liked beliefs: the sterility of religion- 
less culture, education, aesthetics, and skepticism is his everlasting theme. 
Poof! he says, for the inspiration drawn from coffee and cigarettes. 
‘‘What it all comes to is that the average cultivated person is spiritualized 
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at the periphery but not at the core. Everything is all right but the foun- 
dations.”’ But the most irritating thing about Mr. Hyde is his effective- 
ness: he writes brilliantly and forcibly, sanely and fairly. Seldom is the 


old order blessed with so good a defender. 
L. M. PAPE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
THE DISSENTING OPINIONS OF MR. JusTICcE Hotmes. Arranged by Alfred 

Lief. New York: Vanguard Press, 1929. Pp. 314. $4.50. 

Priests of whatever sort are well advised in their embrace of esotericism. 
For the high-sounding phrases by which they invoke fealty thrive in the 
gloom of mystery but wilt in the light of common day. July Fourth ora- 
tions and encomia on the wisdom of our forefathers who created the “dear 
old Constitution” fall flat on the ears of the initiated. In the light of 
knowledge shine dim the pomp of religion, boast of science, glory of art, 
and now it seems even the majesty of the law. 

Of course, no cult is fortunate enough to be restricted to gulls—least 
of all the cult of the law. It has had its dissenters and now has, notably, 
Holmes and Brandeis who, construing the law in socio-biological terms 
are busily stripping away its mystery and majesty. For these have flour- 
ished upon the related fictions that law is akin to mathematics and the 
judiciary is innocent of making law. Not that the fictional character of 
the fictions is the sole point of issue. The issue is also as to the necessity of 
acting as if the fictions were true, even though they are not. Predominant- 
ly it has been held that the law would crumble at the touch of a natural- 
istic interpretation. The consequent enshrinement of the fictions has, of 
course, tended to obscure their real character. 

On such an interpretation, acceptance of the Holmes-Brandeis doctrine 
has waited partly upon the general breakdown in authority such as has 
taken place in morals and religion. But it has also waited upon contact 
with the other social sciences with their techniques for the understanding 
and control of behavior; and, incidentally, has had to wait upon the 
development of these sciences, strangely distant from the abandonment 
of eighteenth-century rationalism. 

At this point the significance of this volume of Holmes’s opinions and 
its more recent companion volume of Brandeis’ opinions becomes intelligi- 
ble. By presenting a picture of law in its very making, they facilitate con- 
tact between the law and the public. Both the public and the law should 
profit thereby. At present the legal specialist who journeys afield often 
misreads his data and garbles his findings—witness the recent Law and 
the Modern Mind by Jerome Frank. Doubtless those on the periphery 
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will err no less in their readings of the law. But the conflicting reports 
should give rise to a bit of truth—in substantiation, no doubt, of Holmes 
and Brandeis. 

Just one thing is needed to complete the satisfaction these two volumes 
give, namely, a third volume containing the majority opinions of the 
court in the cases from which the dissents are quoted. Then, indeed, we 
should have a storehouse of source material in which to study the law and 
much more. 

But the now available material gives reasonable satisfaction. To the 
logician their interest is obvious. The philosopher will note how nearly 
problems of law resemble problems in ethics, the “values” of the latter 
acquiring a compulsory status in the case of law. The sociologist and 
anthropologist will find evidence of the controlling influence of cultural 
patterns upon the formation of decisions. The psychologist, and especially 
the psychopathologist, will find reason to believe that at times neither 
logic nor culture but personal idosyncrasy, caused by obsessions or pro- 
longed infantalisms—to say nothing of liver troubles—is the determining 
factor. Finally, the historian will imagine the ghosts of Hamilton and 
Jefferson waging relentless war with all the vigor of their flesh-and-blood 
prototypes. 

And what, now, of the “majesty” of the law in the light of the opinions 
contained in these volumes? Ostensibly, the attempt is to find the law 
applicable to the case on hand. In the process, reference is made to the 
Constitution, statute law, previous decisions, judicial presumptions, and 
common law generally. By and large, however, decision is seen to rest 
ultimately either directly or indirectly upon a very few constitutional 
provisions. The chief of these with respect to property forbids confisca- 
tion of property without due process of law—to which, of course, must be 
added the definite meanings given to confiscation and property by statute 
and judicial interpretation. On the other hand are the guaranties of free- 
dom, e.g., of speech, and the “‘police power” for the sake of the general 
welfare—these two provisions themselves being sometimes opposed to 
each other. Often the argument seems to hinge upon the relative author- 
ity of state and federal government, or upon whether, for example, an 
instance of restraint of trade is “‘reasonable”’; but precisely because of the 
indefiniteness of these criteria the issue actually reduces to the constitu- 
tional protection of property as over against the police power and human 
rights. 

Decision, then, is not a matter of whether this case is subsumed under 
that law or the other prior decision; for every case is different from every 
other case, and one has the option of adhering to the points of similarity 
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or to the points of difference. Nor is it a matter of following or disregard- 
ing precedent, for a precedent may be found for any decision. Nor, again, 
is it a matter of whether a state has exceeded its authority, or whether an 
act is reasonable. Rather it is a matter of cunflict between property and 
human rights. But these rights have equal sanction in the constitution. 
Upon what, then, does decision rest? Partly upon objective, partly upon 
subjective factors; and the latter are the more important. For, given the 
social views of the majority of the court, decisions can be fairly accurately 
predicted. In other words, to a large extent a case can be decided one way 
or another so far as the constitution or law in general are concerned, and 
the way the decision goes depends upon the sympathies of the judges 
doing the deciding. On the other hand, there is certainly an extent to 
which a particular act has a certain objective status such that one or 
another provision or law seems to govern it. But this consideration loses 
weight by virtue of the fact that cases appearing before the court are 
border-line cases. 

That such a view destroys the majesty of the law does not necessarily 
follow. It does lessen the quantity of extant hokum. Nor does it follow 
that reasoning is reduced to vicious rationalization. On the contrary, the 
view may be the sine gua non whereby rationalization is convertible into 
respectable ratiocination. It has undoubtedly its skeptical implications, 
but they should have equally chastening effects on the liberal mind. It is 
claimed that Holmes and Brandeis stand out because of their belief that 
the law must change with changing conditions. To liberals it seems but 
common sense that they do not occupy a perspective on a par with—and 
as much limited as—the perspective of the conservative members of the 
court, but rather that they somehow incorporate and transcend the con- 
servative perspective. They are, forsooth, much more intelligent than the 
conservatives who are rigidly confined to outworn thought patterns. Or 
again, the conservatives are motivated by selfish interests, whereas the 
liberals pursue ideals and are selfless. Such claims may be true. And yet 
in the light of the prior analysis, one who would eschew arrogant dogma- 
tism and is impressed by the potency of irrational motives, must, I think, 
suspect that the wiser and safer attitude is to agree simply with Charles 
Beard that “‘the cleavage is between those who exalt property rights above 
human rights and those who do the opposite.”” Here is a stubborn point 
of difference cutting far deeper than the difference in theories of law as 
afore-explained. 

This is not to overlook the fact that both Holmes and Brandeis have 
expressed their approval of the institution of property, or that the con- 
servatives have at time acted effectively to curb business. Nor is it to 
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overlook cases where the public welfare stands over against the individual, 
no question of property being engaged. In such cases Holmes and Bran- 
deis appear a bit more careful to have it made clear that the general wel- 
fare is threatened by the act complained of. In general the implication of 
these qualifying remarks is a refinement of Beard’s thesis: the prevailing 
and distinguishing motive behind the dissenters is a greater susceptibility 
to the cause of human rights than is to be found among the conservatives. 
Though only a difference of degree, it is important. It may not sound vio- 
lently radical for Brandeis to say, “I cannot believe that the liberty guar- 
anteed by the Fourteenth Amendment includes only liberty to acquire 
and enjoy property,” but the translation of the idea into action has made 
its author anathema to big business. 

Even twins differ, and Holmes and Brandeis are not twins. Yet their 
differences are not easily apparent. Brandeis is noted for his passion for 
all the pertinent facts, and his opinions have much more content than 
those of Holmes. But the important thing is the fact that they nearly al- 
ways agree. The degree of agreement is much higher than would be 
thought possible in view of the complexity of the issues or of the wealth 
of content possible to abstract concepts of human and property rights. 
It is not to be explained in terms of background, for Holmes came to the 
court as a philosopher of law, while for Brandeis the court marked the 
culmination of active struggle in the social welter. 

On account of the brevity and technicality of many of the opinions 
quoted, this volume of Holmes will probably not prove as interesting to 
the general reader as the Brandeis book or as the older book of Holmes, 


Collected Legal Papers. 
L. M. PaPE 
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Our NEw Ways OF THINKING. By George Boas. New York and London: 

Harper & Bros., 1930. Pp. xxi+194. 

There is hardly anything that could be of greater importance to phil- 
osopy than the discovery of a set of new ways of thinking. The old ways 
have done us so long and well that now and then they leave us a little 
apprehensive lest they have attained the limit of their possibilities and 
are being used only to do what they have already done before. Any pros- 
pect of displacing them is quite incredible, yet we are always curious to 
receive anything purporting to alter or supersede them, however ill quali- 
fied or presumptuous it may turn out to be. It is therefore with hospitable 
if somewhat doubtful anticipations that one looks into this book by Pro- 
fessor Boas. 
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The “‘new ways” are discovered to be three in number: (1) statistical 
methods in place of Aristotelian logic; (2) the concept of growth, in place 
of the concept of mechanical impact, as the fundamental explanation of 
change; (3) the interpretation of human conduct in terms of will rather 
than reason. The general thesis is the familiar one that observation and 
experimentation have overthrown classical doctrines, and the arguments 
in support of it are likewise familiar. The book is partly intended for the 
layman. In a postscript the author states his hope that it may be the 
beginning of a new logic, a new aesthetics, a new ethics, and a new meta- 
physics, all of which he expects a new Aristotle to give to the world. 

That we have here any new ways of thinking, strictly speaking, is not 
at once evident, nor does it become evident in the course of the exposition; 
and that the supposed three have annulled the traditional ways is by no 
means the case. The statistical method, while it has only in recent years 
become a common subject of study, is not our discovery or invention by 
a great many generations. In fact, it is already present in germ in Aris- 
totle. Growth is also a characteristic Aristotelian thought, but with the 
difference that it is made intelligible instead of being left a mystery as it 
is by the moderns. Voluntarism, according to Professor Boas himself, is 
as old as Tertullian. In point of historical fact it is considerably older 
than that, extending back to the Cyrenaics at least. And it is so far from 
being a fact that Aristotelian logic has been undone that that logic still 
governs thought in all the fields of systematic knowledge, with the possible 
exception of some parts of mathematical theory. 

Professor Boas lays much emphasis on the importance of statistics 
since in his view it is that science which has overthrown the old logic and 
opened the way for the ‘“‘new” things. His conception of statistics appears 
to be in the main a conception of meaningless graphs representing disor- 
ganized and meaningless data, and yet, as for graphs, one of the most 
significant findings of statistics has been that nearly all natural dispersions 
conform approximately to the normal probability curve, a curve which is 
anything but meaningless and which is expressible in a mathematical 
form due, I believe, to Gauss and hence by no means a novelty of our day. 
In advanced statistics the procedure depends to a great extent on mathe- 
matics, which is to say it is so far logical; while in the elementary stages 
it is guided by rules and principles so closely related to formal logic that 
the student finds training in the latter subject a decided asset to him. 

Though leaving the impression that growth is now generally accepted 
as the explanation of change and though holding with some others that 
it will presently be employed to explain the data of physics, Professor 
Boas offers no thorough analysis of the idea of growth itself, and for any- 
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thing to the contrary in his book, it is as plausible to explain life in terms 
of mechanism as it would be to explain the behavior of electrons in terms 
of growth. Perhaps I am in error, but it appears to me that the growth 
doctrine overlooks the phenomenon of decay, which would be a serious 
oversight. 

As regards Professor Boas’s belief that the will rather than the reason 
is nowadays the determiner of our conduct, little need be said. Of the 
immature and the thoughtless the belief is doubtless true to a great extent, 
and of all others it is probably true to some extent, and yet this is surely 
nothing born of our times. Will and reason are not so readily divorced as 
Professor Boas would have them. People do things nowadays which 
formerly they did not, but it is no doubt largely due to their knowing that 
there are no longer any penalties or at least that the penalties are much 
less fearful than they used to be; or they bargain with consequences, tak- 
ing the pleasure at known cost. As far as it goes, reason is as much an aid 
to them in this way of life as it may formerly have been an enemy. 

Supposing that we had anything new in these doctrines, it would be 
only by a very loose use that it could be called a way of thinking. Thought 
goes on in the same ways today that it has throughout the rational past. 
Where changes have occurred is not in our thinking but in our data, our 
beliefs and attitude. Bacon, Hegel, Mill, and modern mathematical 
logicians have elaborated on Aristotle; and if there were any new ways of 
thinking, it would be in those thinkers that we should expect to find 
them. But Hegel’s contribution was not a way of thinking but a meta- 
physical explanation of the nature and significance of thinking—and yet 
for Professor Boas it was a failure and could really “have been achieved 
by the simple use of traditional logic” (p. 172); while as for Mill and the 
others the following remark of a mathematician in this connection is sig- 
nificant: 

. . . . the conclusion seems inescapable that formal logic has to be taken over 
by mathematicians. The fact is that there does not exist an adequate logic at 
the present time, and unless the mathematicians create one, no one else is likely 
to do so [Oswald Veblen, in the Bulletin of the American Mathematical Society, 
XXXI, 135-36]. 

It is but fair to say that error and misinformation contribute the near- 
est things to new ways of thinking that are to be found in this book. Some 
examples: (1) “A plant does not move about” (p. 69), which will be 
strange information to botanists, long familiar with auto-motile plants. 
(2) “A nation in 1492 is not by any stretch of the imagination the same 
nation in 1898” (p. 110), an assertion which would have surprised Grotius, 
who thought that the Rome of antiquity was still the same nation in 1625, 
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an opinion resting on grounds likewise held by Plutarch and Aristotle and 
unaffected by the modern theorizing about the nature of nationality. 
(3) “The United States Constitution does not provide for minority par- 
ticipation in government” (p. 131), which prompts one to inquire whether 
it is due to the benevolence of the Republicans, rather than to Article I, 
Section II, of the Constitution, that Democrats are allowed in Washing- 
ton. (4) “The task of the American citizen is to find ways of violating the 
law with impunity”! (p. 132). (5) ‘“The classic ideal of ‘unified and per- 
manent immobility’ strikes us with horror” (p. 138)—how, then, could 
Cezanne remark that we must again become classicists? (6) “‘A circle is 
a polygon having an infinite number of sides” (p. 185), which mathemati- 
cians, and many educated laymen as well, are likely to regard as not 
merely a new way of thinking but a revolutionary way, even though they 
are told that, while this is not a “complete” definition of the circle, it still 
is a definition. 

It is rare that a book of any philosophical pretensions makes its appear- 
ance with so much loose thinking and factual error as characterize this 
one. These defects are the more glaring for two reasons. In the first 
place, the subject is such that nothing less than a work of great thorough- 
ness and extent can be worth the effort of producing it, and even then it 
would be misnamed if given the title of new ways of thinking. In the 
second place, this book is intended for the lay reader as well as the pro- 
fessional; and should it prove influential on the former, as it may do in 
view of its popular style and of what may appear as novelties in it, it 
would be likely to do him genuine mischief by encouraging him to think 
there are no more principles in the world or among men. 


PETER A. CARMICHAEL 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA 


THE SouL AND Its MEcHANISM. By A. A. Bailey. New York: Lucis 

Publishing Co., 1930. Pp. xiii+136. 

There is a class of readers to whom this book will appeal. The necessary 
qualifications are great enthusiasm for statements which cannot be 
proved, complete lack of any critical sense, and a habit of using the same 
word in two different ways or two different words in the same way. The 
book pretends to show how modern science reveals the hidden secrets of 
oriental literature. We may take, for example, glands, more especially 
the pineal gland. Until recently this was badly overlooked. Dr. Berman 
really put it in its right place, thanks to the case of a child, aged five, very 
mature, ‘‘abnormally bright mentally, discussing metaphysical and spir- 
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itual subjects.”’ This historic case ‘‘has a special interest in view of the 
conclusions of oriental philosophers.”” Hence the comment: “In the an- 
cient belief that the pineal gland is the seat of the soul and in the fact 
apparently established that the pineal gland is a distinctive gland of child- 
hood and atrophies later, is there not, perhaps, some real connection, 
some indication of hidden truth? Children have a ready belief in God and 
recognition of Him” and so on. Further confirmation is found in Words- 
worth’s “Ode on Intimations of Immortality.” 

This example of the method will be ample excuse for saying no more. 
Naturally the “ether” comes in for extensive treatment, but the result is 
merely false analogies. It is undoubtedly true that we can derive from 
oriental teaching, ancient and modern, much that is valuable. It has been 
proved more than once that modern discoveries were only rediscoveries 
of what the East knew long ago. In the study of human passions and cer- 
tain forms of self-control the Indian teaching is still unexhausted and un- 
surpassed. But nothing is gained by a fallacious mixture of language 
which would imply that these ancient writers were well acquainted with 
microscopic anatomy. It may be true that in Sanskrit literature the navel 
represents the solar plexus (though the authority quoted is Mrs. Besant), 
but that this is a “plexus of the sympathetic system” was certainly not 
known because no means existed of demonstrating the structure of any- 


thing that can properly be called a sympathetic system. It is unfortunate 
that a good cause should be discredited in this way. 


G. S. BRETT 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


CULTURE AND Procress. By Wilson D. Wallis. New York: McGraw- 

Hill, 1930. 

In spite of all the critical shafts hurled against it in recent years, it is 
apparent that the concept of social progress will not down. The historians 
and biologists and the sociologists have all had their innings; and now an 
anthropologist tries his hand—moreover, an anthropologist who is entirely 
sympathetic to the idea of progress. To Professor Wallis progress “con- 
sists in performing a function with greater ease or with greater proficiency 
or efficiency, and in doing something desirable.” While he admits that no 
one can know what is “‘most desirable,” yet he declares that in spite of the 
possible intrusion of an element of error it may be possible to discover at 
least “the more desirable.”’ And the process of discovery is to ascertain, 
at least provisionally, by including more and more relevant data. He 
carefully distinguishes between progress and evolution or mere increase of 
comfort or pleasure, and is entirely sound in his view that power rather 
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than complexity is a fundamental mark of progress and that progress is 
cumulative. 

Professor Wallis’ distinctive contribution to the problem of progress 
consists in tying it up with the anthropological concept of ‘‘culture.” In- 
deed, nearly half the book is devoted to analysis and criticism of various 
culture theories. But while in some respects this section of the work is 
much more convincing and interesting than the remainder, as an analysis 
of the problem of progress it leaves the reader hanging in the air. For the 
term “culture” becomes in the hands of some anthropologists so all inclu- 
sive as to lose precise meaning. The analysis of culture reduces, then, 
much to terms of a history of civilization, and as applied to the theory of 
progress turns the author back into the perilous paths of old-fashioned 
philosophy of history. Moreover, anthropologists are so far apart in their 
theory of the interpretation and measurement of culture that it can hardly 
be used as a safe objective criterion. Indeed, for that reason Professor 
Wallis’ handling of the whole question of objective tests and criteria lacks 
clarity and positiveness. If culture is the test, then observation and re- 
cording of culture traits must be highly exact. That it is not so is revealed 
by certain of the author’s illustrations. For example, in a discussion of 
the Christmas dinner as a culture trait the author soberly declares that in 
France the chicken dinner “includes chicken and liver pudding, and in 
Paris, the flesh of goat and donkey.” A true Parisian greets this profound 
observation with boisterous laughter. While entirely sympathetic to the 
cultural or sociological explanation of race prejudice, the reviewer is un- 
able to swallow the bald dogmatic statement that “race prejudice is at 
basis merely cultural.” This is dogma, not science. 

The author’s summary of the various utopias and of concepts of prog- 
ress in the Orient and in the classic civilizations should prove valuable to 
students, particularly in the smaller colleges where access to the original 
works is difficult. These summaries are descriptive rather than critical, 
and therefore place a large measure of responsibility upon the discriminat- 
ing reader. The author’s summary, particularly of French, German, 
Italian, and English theories of progress in the last two centuries, is 
effectively done; but his treatment of Comte is entirely inadequate. There 
may be serious question as to the wisdom of including utopias as signifi- 
cant contributions to the literature of social progress. Such a method in- 
volves the recording of the history of social speculation rather than the 
analysis of evolution and the forces which bring it to pass. 

Professor Wallis is widely read not only in his own field but also in the 
history of religion and ethics, in the classics and in certain green pastures 
of belles lettres. But he is amazingly unfamiliar with the major sociologists. 
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Herbert Spencer is quoted several times and Ogburn occasionally. Cooley 
is quoted on statistics. Although much of the discussion covers mores and 
folkways, these words are not used nor is Sumner mentioned. The author 
uses the criterion of achievement but ignores Lester Ward; names of 
masters like Lippert, Durkheim, Tarde, Bagehot, and Giddings are left 
out. Insufficient credit is given to historians like Bury who have traced 
so exhaustively the history of the idea of progress. With these exceptions 
the general sources and bibliography are fairly adequate. All in all, this 
anthropological approach to the problem of progress is fresh and should 


provoke further exploration. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


GENIUS AND CREATIVE INTELLIGENCE. By N. D. M. Hirsch. Cambridge: 

Sci-Art, 1930. Pp. 339. $4.50. 

After a disheartening review of the parade of the Jukes and other evi- 
dences of the ‘‘Decline of the West,”’ Dr. Hirsch lends his signature to the 
petition for eugenics, euthenics, and birth control. Thereafter, still true 
to the tradition of his equally worried predecessors, he turns an inquiring 
eye upon genius—and perks up. The ensuing analysis of the nature of 
genius is parent to the best and bulkiest part of the book, namely, a 
psychological study of intelligence. 

Having considered various views as to the nature of the intelligence of 
animals and human beings, Hirsch decides that there are two kinds or 
dimensions of intelligence: first, subjective intelligence, which is merely 
the cognitive and inseparable aspect of instinct (how else can learning be 
explained?); second, objective intelligence, which is separable from in- 
stinct, is found in man alone, and deals in concepts. Objective intelli- 
gence, like instinct, has three aspects, namely, the cognitive, affective, 
and conative. It is provided with such motor mechanisms as language and 
laughter. 

Still a third dimension is seen in creative intelligence, the child of the 
marriage of instinct and objective intelligence. Its three aspects find 
manifestation under the forms of intuition, ecstacy, and creativity. As to 
whether creative intelligence per se is the earmark of genius, or whether, 
on the contrary, creative intelligence may be possessed by ordinary man 
while genius is found only in the coalescence of instinct, objective intelli- 
gence, and the collective unconscious, i.e., the experience of the race, 
Hirsch saying “(the two sides] are both right in what they affirm, but 
wrong in what they deny.” And the way in which they gather up the 
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various problems as they go along and eventually dump them into the lap 
of J. A. Leighton’s conception of the self, there to find peace, is disconcert- 
ing to those at least who envisage such a lap as being in a perpendicular 
rather than a horizontal position. In doing this, the authors have put 
themselves into a dilemna: either they must expand their all-important 
view, in which case the book becomes a different kind of book, or they 
must be summary and dogmatic, thus betraying their fledgling readers. 
The authors have chosen to be impaled by the latter horn. 

After a lengthy and too much protesting discussion of the nature and 
value of philosophy, the authors sort their problems into three piles 
labeled respectively, “epistemology,” “cosmology,” including ontology, 
and “axiology.” In one or another of these piles will be found brief—and 
often excellent—surveys of psychology, social psychology, logic, the prob- 
lem of truth, religion and science, in addition to the more comprehensive 
treatments of epistemology, metaphysics, and value theory. 

“Philosophy is predominantly conceptual and ratiocinative.” And it 
faces facts squarely. Nevertheless, ‘‘the philosopher always goes ‘through 
nature to God’ ’”’—at any rate the idealist does. The point is, of course, 
that mechanistic and materialistic explanations of some phenomena con- 
tain residua. These residua are the facts which the defenders of the faith 
“faces squarely’’; they serve to ground his spiritualism. In the last analy- 
sis, however, religion is a matter of faith, as the authors are well aware, 
and their attempt to reconcile faith and reason is a bit feeble, as feeble 
as their treatment of the problem of evil. God is defined as “‘the dynamic 
energy, the life and soul of the world; the principle of order, unity, and 
continuity in nature; a creative, end-realizing, and perfecting power; a 
personal and superpersonal spiritual prescence; the source and sustaining 
ground of our moral, religious, and esthetic values.” 

The book is sufficiently documented for its purpose, and each chapter 
is followed by a good list of supplementary readings in contemporary 


authors. 
L. M. PAPE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


America’s Way Out. By Norman Thomas. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1931. Pp. 315. 

America’s Way Out is at one and the same time a frank exposition of 
the economic and social faith of one of America’s most brilliant and re- 
spected socialists, a soberly reasoned program of social reconstruction, 
and a profoundly stirring ethical appeal to the people of the country to 
take part in a crusade for a juster, a freer, and a more brotherly social 
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order. The book makes no pretense to finality either in its analysis of so- 
cial ills or in its program for needed social change, but every page throws 
a vivid light on the domestic and international problems facing America. 
The author begins with a fascinating description of some of the values and 
inadequacies of our machine civilization. He describes the development 
of democratic socialism as an increasing power in our contemporary 
world; discusses the significance of Russian communism; and ably sets 
forth the main principles of the socialist philosophy, the arguments in be- 
half of the socialization of the basic industries of the country; the need for 
co-operative, trade-union, and socialist political organizations, and the 
relation of the socialist movement to war, to the political state, and to the 
individual. The volume concludes with a suggestive bibliography. The 
author sees in the organization of industry for profit the chief cause of 
industrial waste, insecurity, and international warfare and pleads for the 
reorganization of industry on the basis of service as America’s and the 
world’s way out. 

Mr. Thomas believes that a movement of the masses should adopt a 
definite social philosophy. In essence he accepts the Marxian philosophy 
of social development, though is vigorously opposed to making a fetish 
out of Marx and his teachings. Many have been the developments since 
the death of Marx nearly a half-century ago, in psychology, in philosophy, 
in social ethics, in industry and politics; and these developments require 
certain modifications in the Marxian doctrine. He argues, 


The socialist philosophy should not degenerate into dogmatic creedalism. It 
must offer an adequate loyalty to an interdependent world, hold up some vision 
of plenty, peace and freedom, not entirely measured or determined by men’s 
economic desires. Its appeal will be many sided: to men’s interests as consumers 
as well as producers, to their desire for justice and brotherhood even more than 
to mere resentment against class wrong. 


With the philosophy must go a program. Socialists have often failed in 
office to fulfil their opportunities because they have failed to think 
through the program. They should follow out immediately after they 
assumed power. American socialists must constantly be grappling with 
these next steps in economic and political life. Their transitional pro- 
gram, directed toward the management of the powers of machinery for the 
common good, should include “‘the socialization of basic industries and 
resources, the functional administration of them by authorities represent- 
ing consumers and producers, the intelligent use of the taxing power, and 
the socialization of banking and credit.’”’ Side by side with this should be 
developed a national planning board “able to see the problem and direct 
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activities for peace at least as well as did the various improvised boards 
where the problem was the winning of war.” 

Such socialization would take time. It cannot be brought about in a 
day. Every effort should be made to bring it about through democratic 
and peaceful means. Communists preach the inevitability of change 
through violent revolution following a complete economic breakdown or 
an unsuccessful international war. But such a breakdown or a war might 
lead not to a communist dictatorship but to a fascist dictatorship. There 
are, it is true, potent forces in our present world leading to another world 
war and to an economic breakdown. These catastrophes may be avoided. 
They cannot, however, be avoided, the author maintains, by adopting a 
policy of drift or by favoring the palliatives proposed by the two major 
parties. They can be prevented only by a fundamental and constructive 
program of social change and by a swift evolution from a policy of nation- 
alism and imperialism to one of internationalism and good will. 

To students of social ethics, one of the most interesting portions of Mr. 
Thomas’s book is that devoted to the relation between the individual and 
the state. To the author it is utopian “to talk of giving liberty to the 
individual until we have learned to give him that elemental justice with- 
out which no freedom is secure.” By introducing a democratic system in 
industry, socialism should provide a far better basis for the development 
of personality than does the present economic system. Even under so- 
cialism, however, a continual fight must be made for the preservation of 
liberty of association, of press, of speech. “There is a sound basis of hope 
that this struggle will be successful. For one thing it is one of the com- 
pensations of the democratic method that under it socialists can hope to 
make headway only by emphasizing precisely these civil liberties we have 
listed.”” The author likewise deals with the objection to socialism on the 
ground that human nature is unchangeable and that non-profit incentives 
cannot prove adequate as stimuli to maximum productivity. 

The volume on the whole is representative of the best thought of the 
present-day socialist movement in America. Some of its theoretical lead- 
ers would coach their beliefs in more Marxian terminology and would 
place more emphasis on the economic factors in industry both here and 
abroad, and on the theory of the class struggle. They might differ some- 
what from the author in his emphasis on the consumer’s part in the so- 
cialization of industry and in the place of the Marxian theory of value in 
socialist philosophy. But they would agree with his main thesis of the 
need for a co-operative world and of a democratic approach to social solu- 
tions, and are grateful for his attempt to re-examine anew the accepted 
creed of socialists in the light of modern scientific thought. It is hoped 
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that this volume may be followed by others as keenly alive as is this to 
the defects in our present political, economic, and ethical codes—codes 
which have lamentably failed to guarantee the good life to millions of 
men and women of toil in this the richest country of the globe. 


Harry W. LAIDLER 
112 East NINETEENTH STREET, NEW YorK CITY 


THE RELIGION OF Man. By Rabindranath Tagore. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1931. Pp. 244. $2.50. 

Frankly, my first impression of this book was that of words, words, and 
more words. I now know that that impression was given because my 
mind had been tuned only to the prosaic utterances characteristic of sci- 
entific, philosophical, and recent theological writers who are expected to 
express themselves quickly and exactly. I found that to appreciate Tagore 
one must get tuned to that pitch upon which level poetry, art, music, and 
(according to him) religion are to be appreciatively found. By the time I 
reached page 100 I had overcome my prejudice and found myself, as I 
believe, catching the spirit of the book; my appreciation of it came 
through his masterful expressions, his literary art, his brilliant imagery. 
(Students of English literature will find here a classic.) One must, it 
seems, have imagination before one can have appreciation of certain 
ideas; one must fee] before one can understand. It was through his style 
that his thoughts took on meaning. 

To review such a book one should be capable of writing verse; at least, 
the usual prosaic form of a prosaic mind will hardly do justice. Tagore 
states his spiritual biography rather intimately; his religion, he claims 
(and we believe) is not a theory but a realization. Religion is defined as 
“the endeavour of man to cultivate and express those qualities which are 
inherent in the nature of Man the Eternal, and to have faith in him.” 
Such a faith rounds off the rough edges of man’s lower nature and directs 
him to his real and deeper self. Man’s destiny, as revealed within, is high 
and far. ‘“The Universe cannot be so madly conceived that desire should 
be an interminable song with no finale.” 

With nature he is at one; and so with man. Robinson Crusoe is still 
the best book for boys; it expresses man’s kinship in a fresh way with Na- 
ture, a striving for harmony with things. God for him is humanized; man 
deified. The religion of man is in terms of a concrete universal humanity; 
it is not a mere philosophical abstraction. The Eastern monistic systems 
of thought have the clue; there is everywhere an interpenetration of all 
things which in a correct perspective take on purposeful meaning; the 
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Eternal Spirit permeates all. It is the God-Man and the Man-God (my 
own paraphrase). Not everyone who sees “‘sees.’’ Information is not the 
same as appreciation. Here is where the scientist bumps his head into a 
stone wall. He can get only so far with all his information. Imagine a 
visiting stranger from another planet trying to describe and explain a hu- 
man personality in terms of the voice he hears coming from a gramaphone 
and in terms of the size, shape, marks, motion, and other features of a ro- 
tating disk. Realization of a truth is more than information of a fact. 
And so on. 

Chapters in this book are revisions of the Hibbert Lectures delivered 


at Manchester College, Oxford, in 1930. 
VERGILIUS FERM 


COLLEGE OF WOOSTER 


SIN AND SEX. By Robert Briffault. New York: Macaulay Co., 1931. 

Pp. 253. $3.00. 

In brief summary, unfair as all such must be, this book is an indictment 
of Western, especially Puritan, sex morals. It points out the origin of sex 
attitudes and practices in non-rational custom, and states their non- 
rational character, and the sacred and legal coercion of sexual conduct, 
to be the source of many evils. Contemporary sex morals, Briffault tells 
us, are derived, through Judaism, from tabus enforced by primitive gods. 
This was Christianity’s great wrong to us, for the Greeks, who supplied 
us with so much else, treated morals rationally; and as for chastity, the 
Greeks had no name for it. Puritanism developed from fear that pleasure 
would call down supernatural envy and vengeance; it suppresses enjoy- 
ment, and identifies righteousness with suppression. ‘‘Morals” became 
identified with “fornication’’ because the sexual desire was hardest to re- 
press. Christian reasons for the regulation of the sexual appetites, and of 
conduct supposed secondarily to affect those appetites, is superstitious; 
therefore it is harmful. Monogamic marriage is a reasonable and satis- 
factory arrangement, but when it is enforced “as a sacrosanct moral in- 
stitution . . . . it is at once transformed into a detestable, revolting, and 
intolerable iniquity.” 

Those to whom these matters are tender the book will not so much 
shock, as enrage; for others it will not add much information or much 
suggestion. It is not so much analysis as indictment; it is a vigorous 
diatribe. The power behind it comes from the author’s wide reading, 
manifest in “The Mothers,” and from his deliberate heterodoxy. The 
most infomative chapters are those which most closely approach the mate- 
rials of “The Mothers’’: those dealing with the probable errors of fact, as 
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to animal pairing, of the “Noah’s Ark biologists” and the “Adam and 
Eve sociologists,” and with the cultural and economic origins of marriage. 

The real effectiveness of the style is limited by repetitiveness and a 
tendency to overstatement, as, for example: ‘Sexual gratification is with 
the savage practically unrestricted.” “All tabus which it is difficult to 
justify rationally are referred to intuitions and natural instincts. That is 
the guiding principle of modern anthropology.” “The admission of nudity 
on the French stage is one of the most beneficial reforms which has taken 
place in our time.” 

The book is one manifestation of that secularization of all human 
affairs that goes on today. Our generation, in inventing “debunking,” has 
given its own name to it. Sexual morals are a sort of ultimate stronghold 
of the sacred. Perhaps in Russia we shall have an opportunity to see just 
how rational sexual conduct may become. Russia appears to be a more 
profitable example than ancient Greece, where certainly the common man 
was as superstitious as any and where the incomplete record is long since 
closed. RoBert REDFIELD 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


HisToRY OF FUNDAMENTALISM. By Stewart G. Cole. New York: Richard 

R. Smith. Pp. 337. Price, $2.50. 

It needs both an adroit and insulated touch to take up a subject matter 
which has been, within a decade, about the hottest thing in American 
Protestantism, and handle it in a cool and detached way with plenty of 
light and surprisingly little heat. Dr. Cole has done just this. 

The opening chapters supply his thesis: the social pattern of American 
Christianity has been the creation of the frontier, the pious migrant, the 
revivalist, the Bible, sectarian religious education, inherited orthodoxy, 
competitive communions, and a rural and village population. This order 
—never entirely stabilized—was compelled to meet, in one generation, 
industrialism, urbanization, state education, higher criticism, science, and 
the World War. The result was highly unsettling. Fundamentalism has 
been a defense mechanism set up quickly in a period of extreme hopes and 
fears and social hysteria. (There is a fascinating and quite open field for 
the student who can really write the story of the mass-hysterias of history 
and dissect out the causes.) 

Dr. Cole defines Fundamentalism as “the organized determination of 
conservative churchmen to continue the imperialistic culture of historic 
Protestantism within an inhospitable civilization dominated by secular 
interests and a progressive Christian idealism,” and studies the course of 
the movement in the five denominations which furnish the most consider- 
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able clinical material with marginal variations. His relation to Crozer has 
led him to give the Baptists the most extended consideration. Presby- 
terians come next; after that what happened to Disciples, Methodists, and 
Protestant Episcopalians. Centrally the movement ran parallel courses 
in all the communions; a vigorous reaffirmation of evangelical doctrines, 
the infallibility of the Bible, and the supernatural elements in Christian- 
ity. Next an attempt to secure control of denominational machinery, edu- 
cation, and missionary enterprises. In the first drive the conservative ele- 
ments made substantial gains; the liberals next made a counter attack 
and consolidated their positions. The cooler-headed Institutionalists pro- 
posed a truce, the tenacity of organization or authority asserted itself, 
Christians grew tired of fighting and, perhaps, a little ashamed, and under 
cover of a campaign of evangelism the embattled action eased off. 

The more loosely organized denominations acted on a wider front. 
Centralized Methodism got off with the least outer evidence of strain. 
The Anglo-Catholic element in the Episcopal Church supplied an engag- 
ing complication. Conference, general assemblies, conventions, and the 
like had not been more interesting for decades. 

I like Part I1I—‘‘Current Conflicts Beyond the Church”—best of all. 
Dr. Cole felt a little freer in writing that and occasionally lets his pen go 
delightfully. But the treatment as a whole is severely objective, accurate, 
impartial. The conclusion—which would bear expansion—analyzes the 
deeper motivation of the movement. The book would gain by some refer- 
ence to parallel defense movements in politics, industry, and nationalism, 
for it was all of a piece. He does indicate the relation between Fundamen- 
talism and social and industrial reaction, but the cross lines in this region 
will bear a lot of following. 

The Bibliography is excellent and will be of great service to future stu- 
dents, for many of the sources are ephemeral. Also it is valuable to have 
the work done once on an ample scale since it is quite likely that time, 
which has reduced the actors in the great doctrinal controversies of the 
past to paragraphs, lines, and footnotes in church histories, will deal more 
relentlessly with many of the protagonists in the “Fundamental!” issue. 


They will probably be left out entirely. 


Gaius GLENN ATKINS 
AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


ORGANIZATION ENGINEERING. By Henry Dennison. New York & Lon- 
don: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
This book is based on many years of successful business experience, 
on an unusually wide and discriminating awareness of the experience of 
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others, on a knowledge of the help which has of late years been given to 
business administration by psychology and psychiatry, and on a practical 
application of certain fundamental principles to the organization of 
human relations. 

Some of the best things in the book are: 

The analysis of motives; the analysis of leadership which, while it 
takes us at once away from “arbitrary authority,”’ shows us to the full 
the responsibility of chief executive; the emphasis on the necessity of an 
understood, accepted, and worthy purpose; and the insistence, explicitly 
and implicitly, that good organization means effective relation—of de- 
partments, and individuals; the maintenance throughout of the “long- 
run” view. 

Perhaps one of the best sections in the book, never more needed than 
at present, is that on re-organization. Inside and outside, changes are 
constantly going on. Management must be so sensitive, so alert, that it 
will recognize, and the organization so flexible that it can meet, these 
changes. ‘“‘Re-organization every day,” startling as it may at first sound, 
is nevertheless a slogan justified by some of the most profound and sanest 
thinking of our day. For it means no sharp overturning, but only a degree 
of change necessary to meet changing circumstances; it sees not revolution 
as the cure of our ills, but a steady, wisely controlled advance. And if the 
emphasis on reorganization is the most timely, perhaps the most pleasant 
thing in the book is the absence of dogmatism. The attitude throughout 
is: so and so may be best for the moment, but it needs experiment and 
experiment, comparison of experiments, co-operative experiment. 

And finally, the chief merit of the book is, it seems to me, that it sees 
an enterprise as a whole. We are, to be sure, told that the worker’s job 
must be so arranged that it will hold his interest ; we are told how the total 
environment is to be made favorable to the worker; much emphasis, 
moreover, is laid upon his training; but we are not told that this is to in- 
crease profits or to benefit the consumer or to add to the welfare of the 
worker. Rather is it assumed throughout the book that in a sound enter- 
prise these motives will be indissolubly connected. Some writers tell us 
what is economically profitable, some what is socially advantageous, some 
try to combine these two. The question is not considered here. It is taken 
for granted that a sound business is one that is economically profitable, 
provides for ‘“‘the good life” of the individual, and serves community 
needs. An industrial enterprise is looked on as a unity—a unity of inter- 
weaving parts, of interweaving motives, of interweaving purposes. How 
to make this interweaving such as to bring the best results to workers, to 
owners, and to the public seems to be the underlying object of the book. 
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Yet Organization Engineering, in its implications at least, has a wider 
appeal than only to those concerned with industrial enterprise. The title 
may sound as if the book were meant for business men only, but everyone 
engaged in, or interested in, any kind of organization (and who indeed 
is not?) will find this book both of interest and of practical value. That it 
is short, and that it is written in untechnical language, will contribute 
to its usefulness as well as its deeper understandings, its balance, and its 


forward look. 
Mary P. FoLitett 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELIGION. By Wilhelm Schmidt. New York: 

Dial Press, 1931. Pp. xvi+302. Price, $5.00. 

The European cultural-historical school of ethnology has attracted 
international attention chiefly through the work of outstanding Roman 
Catholic scholars who have devoted their research to the place of religion 
in the history of human culture. An adherent of the method of this school, 
H. Pinard de la Boullaye, in his admirable two volume work, L’ Etude 
comparée des religions, has written what will probably remain for a long 
time the best history of the science of religion. Father Schmidt has 
specialized in the study of the origins of religion. Through his monu- 
mental historical-critical treatise, Ursprung der Gottesidee, his theory of 
origins is well known to scholars. But probably only specialists have had 
the courage and enthusiasm to face the thousands of pages of these two 
writers in their master works. In the volume under review which Father 
Schmidt calls a “handbook for students,” the essential materials of the 
works named above are presented in concise form. 

The book is a marvel of concentration. It includes a swift survey of 
the history of the study of religion through the centuries with special at- 
tention to the theories, schools, and methods of the last century when the 
investigation of religion was undertaken as a scientific discipline. All the 
materials are oriented toward the conclusion favored by Father Schmidt, 
based on what he believes to be a scientific reconstruction of culture areas 
and culture levels, that at the beginning of all religions there was a primi- 
tive monotheism. The last section of the book is devoted to an exposition 
and defense of this theory of religious origins. 

When scientists began the study of religions in the second half of last 
century, their work was dominated by two assumptions. One was that 
there was a law of religious evolution uniform in all cultures analogous to 
the law of evolution then recently discovered in the biological realm. The 
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other was an uncriticized inheritance from their Christian heritage, that 
religion was a matter of belief in or relation to supernatural or unseen 
powers, briefly, that religion had its center in theology. Consequently, 
for almost half a century the study of the origin and evolution of religion 
was in reality a search for the origin and development of the idea of God. 
Both of these assumptions are now abandoned. Father Schmidt, however, 
continues the search for religious origins by seeking the earliest God-idea. 

His critique of the theories of uniform evolution and of the purely 
psychological, that is to say, subjective determination of the origins of 
religion is excellent. There is no unilinear law of religious evolution. Each 
religion has its own individual history and can only be understood in 
terms of its own peculiar development, in the light of its problems and 
environment. One wonders why Father Schmidt did not also question the 
validity of the search for absolute origins. At this date it seems precarious 
to attempt to separate some one particular element of culture as the oldest 
and ultimate. It is precarious because of the long history of every human 
group for the so-called primitives are as old as the culture peoples; be- 
cause any supposed ultimate element found in common in all the oldest 
groups is conditional upon acceptance of the diffusion theory which is 
certainly not as simple an explanation of common elements as that they 
are naive and natural reactions native to the life of a group in a specific 
environment; because the selection of the element is so easily made in 
terms of a preconceived theory both as to religion and as to origins. That 
Father Schmidt, working with scientific method, should have come to a 
“scientific certainty” that religion began as a primitive monotheism which 
was the traditional theological theory, is a commentary upon scientific 
method in the materials of religion and a warning of the danger of bias in 
the scientist’s use of factual materials. 

The author knows that the search for the law of religious evolution was 
a search for the simplest idea of supernatural powers and then an arrange- 
ment of the ideas of these extra-human forces in a supposed order of 
development. If the law of unilinear evolution is discredited, so also is 
the idea that religion is a matter of theology. Workers in the religious 
sciences now realize that religion is a pattern of behavior oriented to the 
winning of the values of life and that ideas of extra~-human powers consti- 
tute only one phase of the religious complex. Thus a search for the origin 
and simplest form of the idea of God is a false search, if what is sought is 
the origin of religion. Both by his equating of religion with man’s relation 
to God and by his adherence to the particular presupposition which best 
reconciles the social sciences with traditional dogma Father Schmidt is un- 
consciously coloring his materials by false emphasis and so reaches a 
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conclusion regarding the origin of religion which, to a student interested 
in seeking the goals of behavior of a group, would seem to be partial and 
prejudiced. All that he says in destructive criticism of the work of the 
last generation may be accepted, but it is necessary to add also in regard 
to his search for a single origin that it too ends in futility in view of the 
complexity of the pattern of life even of the primitive and, certainly, if 
religion is taken as a group way of winning the values necessary for living. 
The work has its significance then not for religious origins but for the 
origin of the idea of God. In the total complex of religion gods are only 
means to an end; the end is the fulfilment of human desires and hopes 
which range from the earliest ideal of material values through compensa- 
tory dreams of perfect societies in this world or in heaven to the more 
modern ideal of complete and satisfying human social relations. 

The question then becomes: Is monotheism the earliest form of the- 
ology? Father Schmidt maintains that in all those groups which are by 
ethnology determined to be representative of the earliest culture-forms, 
the idea of a “High God”’ is found. He feels that it is possible to be more 
specific and to claim that this God is thought to be eternal, omnipresent, 
omnipotent, beneficent, righteous, and the creator of all. If this can be 
demonstrated, it is but a step to say that these groups have preserved in 
some way an original revelation which would bring science of religion to 
terms with orthodox dogma. But the materials in regard to the ideas of 
extra-human powers do not justify any such conclusion. These supreme 
gods are usually sky powers. Heaven was the source of many beneficent 
influences for early man, but the reaction to these heaven powers was not 
ideological. It was not at all the result of a desire to understand or explain 
the universe but a purely emotional response of a group needing the values 
of life and grateful for help in getting the things they needed. Pettazzoni’s 
word, “Ouranism,”’ is closer to the fact but leaves out the simple, non- 
rational, emotional quality of the reaction. When these beneficent 
powers were addressed, the language was human and the phenomena of 
nature took on an anthropopathic quality. It is only a step to personaliz- 
ing, and, when this step was taken, the specific powers—sun, moon, rain, 
dawn, storm, phases of the upper heaven—rather than the great “Up 
there,”’ giver and source of these things, became the active personal 
powers. The “High God” tended to become vague, a presence beyond 
these others. Even when the address was to the sky, however, it is too 
much to assume that early man thought of a person in or above the sky 
or that he gave such highly theological formulation even in adumbration 
to the character of the supreme as Father Schmidt seems to feel he did. 

The author has scholarship and tireless devotion, but he labors for a 
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lost cause. It is so easy to see the wealth of materials he marshals fall 
into a different pattern from the one he selects that the observer is com- 
pelled to conclude that he finds the High Gods at the beginning because 
that is what he hoped to find. Father Schmidt is chairman of the Special 
Committee on Archeological Work of the Congregation of Propaganda. 


A. EustacE HAyDon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A CRUSADE FOR HuMANITY. THE HIsToRY OF ORGANIZED PosiItTIvisM 
IN ENGLAND. By John Edwin McGee. London: Watts & Co., 1931. 
Pp. x+249. 21-. 

The last third of the nineteenth century was a fruitful period in English 
intellectual history. In both the natural and the social sciences new cur- 
rents were altering the trend of thought. To analyze any one of the fac- 
tors in these developments, even the less significant, is a task well worth 
the doing. Such a task Mr. McGee has undertaken in his study of the 
English Positivists. 

The first section of the work presents a clear outline of Comte’s phi- 
losophy. Sociology alone of the sciences had not reached the positive, or 
genuinely scientific, stage. Man’s chief effort should be to achieve this 
end, when for the first time would be possible a scientific organization of 
society. As a means to the subordination of egoism to altruism, which he 
regarded as fundamental to social regeneration, Comte elaborated a 
church of humanity. Religion was to be based upon science and science 
was to have as its sole aim the service of humanity. 

In 1857, through the efforts of Richard Congreve, a Positivist organiza- 
tion was formed in England. Among its earliest and most eminent con- 
verts were E. S. Beesley, Frederic Harrison, and J. H. Bridges. 

Comte had enjoined three duties: to organize a church of humanity, 
to teach Positivist principles, and to bring them to bear upon current 
problems. It is around the attempts in England to perform these func- 
tions that Mr. McGee develops his discussion. His bibliography indicates 
an exhaustive investigation of Positivist literature, though few other titles 
appear. He shows that in the field of social conflict the group did their 
most effective practical work, their influence along other lines being less 
distinctly traceable. Though numerically always insignificant, the move- 
ment possessed certain adherents of outstanding ability. In 1878 it split 
into Congrevian and Harrisonian factions over the advisability of organ- 
izing a Comtian church of humanity. The latter group preferred to 
emphasize teaching and participation in current affairs. Both factions 
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declined rapidly in the twentieth century until today fewer than fifty 
people bear the name Positivist. Their Review ceased in 1928. 

The author follows the fortunes of the two groups with too much repeti- 
tious detail. He would have gained by a fuller interpretation of the school 
as a whole. It is precisely here that his treatment falls short. The effect 
of his reluctance to form judgments and offer interpretations is a certain 
undue minimizing of the importance of the movement. Of considerable 
significance is a group that have been pronounced, along with their 
master, as one of the three sources of the new British school of social 
science that produced Toynbee, Alfred Marshall, J. A. Hobson, and J. R. 
MacDonald. The study lacks in philosophic breadth. It is somewhat thin 
and mechanical and fails to discover the broad affiliations of the subject. 
Its conclusions when offered are not always acceptable. 

The author summarizes the influence of the movement as the promo- 
tion of conciliation. Its demise he attributes mainly to the triumph of its 
principle of the via media. He would seem to believe that in the England 
of today sweet reasonableness has come to prevail and the need for a 


gospel of conciliation has passed away. 
FRANCES E. GILLESPIE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Puttosopny or Reatity. By E. L. Young. Manchester: University 

Press, 1930. Pp. ix+266. 

As the opening chapter on “The Greenness of the Grass”’ suggests, it is 
the purpose of this book to present a philosophy of common sense which 
shall help to destroy the common and, as the author thinks, plausible be- 
lief that it is the aim of this study to prove “that the one thing we know 
about phenomena (or about . . . . any concrete reality) is that things are 
not what they seem”’ (p. vi). The originality of his interpretation of this 
familiar task lies in his claim to have reconciled the nature that our senses 
reveal with the world as modern science represents it, and, moreover, to 
have brought both into the closest relation with “the inner world of sub- 
jective reality” as known, presumably, through introspection. The ex- 
tremes of epiphenomenalism and “‘mentalism”’ are thus avoided without 
resort to the dualism that distinguishes “idea” and “object,” or ‘“‘phe- 
nomenon” and “‘thing-in-itself,”” which Mr. Young believes to be still the 
orthodox view in philosophy (p. 5). 

In view of his claim to be the apostle of common sense it is rather 
startling to find that he effects this reconciliation by a species of pan- 
psychism. The opening chapters, in which he tries to supplement the 
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dogma of continuity on which such theories are usually based by empirical 
evidence from various fields, will nevertheless prove the most interesting 
to students of philosophy, though he would have been more likely to 
excite the attention of scholars had he cared to relate his view to its his- 
torical parallels or to the contemporary philosophies of science with which 
it has analogies. (The book does not contain a single reference to other 
works of science or philosophy and has no index.) The living body, he 
points out, is perceived as in a certain sense intermediate between the 
mind and the external world, for we ascribe “‘physical pleasure and pain” 
to it, though these are private sensations not shared by any other con- 
sciousness (p. 7). If, then, a single-celled organism possesses a similar 
feeling, as observations of its motions suggest, is it not plausible to sup- 
pose that each separate cell of a complex organism is also sentient, the 
sensations mediated by the various sense organs being thus experienced 
in them, as we instinctively represent them to be? Every cell in the body 
would thus possess some private sensations that it did not transmit to the 
brain, though a great deal more of what is felt must belong to the complex 
structure of thought associated with the central nervous system. If so 
much is admitted, there is little difficulty in extending the association of 
sensation with bodies to the inorganic world. When a stream of white 
light pours on to a field of grass, it is broken up into its component rays, 
which are scientifically conceived as vibrations of the ether. One of these, 
the green, when it reaches the molecules of matter, sets up a vibration of 
the same frequency among the electrons, which is thrown back, and, if 
it strikes the retina of an eye, causes a corresponding disturbance there 
on a smaller scale. The vibrations are not the cause of greenness; they 
are vibrations of green, and, if the motion constitutes a sensation at its 
end in the living organism, it is reasonable to suppose that “it was the 
same sensation in the particles that all along the way conveyed it to us. 
Whatever is the unit (electron, atom, or molecule) that is doing the 
vibration, that unit at any rate is feeling the sensation” (p. 13). Matter 
is thus “‘a world of movable and sharable sensations,’ mind a unity of 
these experiences effected through conscious will. ‘“They are the public 
and private portions of one real, continuous and comprehensible uni- 
verse” (p. 15). As evidence for this view Mr. Young cites such diverse 
facts as the growth and decay of molecules and their assimilation and re- 
jection of material, the dependence of mental activity upon bodily 
nourishment, the dulling and exciting effect upon metals of various drugs, 
etc. (chap. ii). The defense of this thesis is, however, accomplished in the 
first two chapters, and the main portion of the book consists in a rather 
popular application of it to various realms of experience: “the market of 
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matter,” the human unit, spiritual life. It includes a detailed analysis of 
the physiology of sensation, particularly of vision and hearing as analyzed 
by optics and acoustics, and attempts in the later chapters to demonstrate 
the identity of subjective time with the time measured by clocks and to 
show the empirical origin of the mathematical concepts of space and 
number. 

The shorter concluding section discusses the bearing of the theory on 
the question of value. Consistently with his identification of objective 
quality with subjective awareness, Mr. Young adopts a common-sense 
hedonism, and affirms the relativity of the predicates “good” and “‘evil”’ 
to the experience of sentient beings. Primitive man means by these words 
“something that conduces to his own. . . . sensations,” and “‘in all the 
most advanced meanings of the words this primitive sensational meaning, 
the actual personal taste that accepts or rejects a thing, must never be 
lost sight of” (p. 210). Thus moral concepts like conscience, or the law of 
righteousness, are simply “the continuation into the region of abstract 
thought of that personal expansion in time and space which enlarges the 
immediate self” (p. 224). The book closes with an exceedingly optimistic 
forecast of the future of the human race. If we survey the advance of life 
from the floating cell in the ocean to the best men and women we know, 
we cannot doubt, Mr. Young thinks, that continuous physical and 
spiritual expansion are combining to produce generations that will be not 
only richer and healthier but happier and wiser (p. 245). As the science 
of the future will yield us all the flavors, all the stimulants and anodynes 
we desire, whilst eliminating or counteracting their poisonous effects, so 
improved education and social conditions will insure that no individuals 
shall grow up with the accumulated unsatisfied desires that lead to in- 
dulgence in various forms of excess. And to one who has lived deeply and 
fruitfully for seventy years his own death is no evil, provided the race to 
whose progress he has contributed survives, and he sees that this is be- 
coming, by the union of its forces, the master of its fate. Even the bogey 
of universal death through the degradation of all varieties of temperature 
to a dead level in which nothing can live or move is an unproved hy- 
pothesis; moreover, we cannot estimate the extent to which man’s powers 
of adaptation to his environment, or the conversion of it in correspondence 
to his needs, may increase during the thousands of millions of years still 
allotted to him by science! But even should the race be destined to 
annihilation, the forces that produced it can produce other beings, other 
worlds, as good as this or better. No aspect that physical science or social 
life present is sufficient to discredit the reality of progress. 

SmitH COLLEGE Mary EvELYN CLARKE 
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THE ETHICAL PROBLEMS OF MODERN ADVERTISING. William A. Vawter 
Lectures on Business Ethics, Northwestern University. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1931. Pp. 134. $2.00. 

Six lectures by as many different persons constitute the material of 
this volume, which is the second of a series of lectures on business ethics, 
the first having been published under the title of The Ethical Problems of 
Modern Finance. 

If the reader of these books will keep in mind the fact that the subject 
is ethics and not morality, he will discover a considerable amount of sig- 
nificant material indicative of a far-reaching modern sociological phenome- 
non: the objectifying and depersonalizing of certain social-economic ac- 
tivities and the relegation of their control to relatively small functional 
groups. To condemn the obvious mistakes resulting from a groping 
about which is frankly interested as well as honestly empirical would be 
as much beside the point as have been the attempts to make operative 
in a tough-fibered world certain universal a priori moral concepts, the 
paleness of which have too frequently been mistaken for purity and 
excellence. 

A book of so few pages, six lectures so limited in time, cannot include 
the analysis of a sufficient number of concrete situations to give the sub- 
ject matter a reality and survival value attained by a case method of 
treatment. Even the many particular situations referred to in Stuart 
Chase’s lecture do not get beyond the ‘“‘example’’ stage. Such is not the 
purpose of this volume. Edward L. Greene’s story of the Better Business 
Bureau and Ralph Starr Butler’s statement of the attitude of the business 
man indicate the encouraging operation of the will and of knowledge 
which characterizes our business philosophy of “voluntary co-operation.” 
Earnest Elmo Calkins’ discussion of advertising agency practice suffers 
at first by stressing too much the importance of codes, but could be justi- 
fied alone by his straightforward, even if inadequate, dealing with the 
problem of agency compensation. L. D. H. Weld stresses the need for an 
economic justification for advertising, the prerequisite to a consideration 
of any ethical problems involved. Vandeveer Custis in the introductory 
chapter represents the sane and naive view with which the whole subject 
should be approached. 

As a résumé of problems and a casting-up of trial balances, this volume 
—so also the previous one of the series—performs a function very much 
needed: a report of where we are, socially as well as ethically, in business. 
The partial diagnoses, or the symptoms discovered by them, must not, 
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however, be regarded as an adequate description of the state of affairs. 
The spirit of the lectures has been to make an approach to the statement 
of some of the unsolved problems. 

ce F 


HARVARD GRADUATE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Property: A Stupy IN SociaAL Psycuo.ocy. By E. Beaglehole. London: Al- 
len & Unwin, 1931. Large 8vo. Pp. 327, Index. tos. 6d. net. 


This is the first of a series of ‘Studies in Sociology” published under the 
auspices of the London School of Economics. The young author is to be con- 
gratulated upon a very useful statement of the problem and some illuminating 
conclusions with regard to it. He maintains that there is no specific instinct of 
acquisition, the acquiring of certain valuables being incidental to their separate 
usefulness. His analysis begins with the insects and deals with primitive peoples 
only after half the book is completed. But his summary of the effect of a social 
“pattern” upon the customs connected with property is effective. He seems to 
overestimate the value of Freud’s contribution to social psychology: but he 
does not accept uncritically the Freudian theory of the delight in excrement as 
connected with the habit of collectors. The general effect of the book is to show 
how varied the actual practice is, in different societies, with regard to property. 
The author emphasizes the primitive or simple psychology connected with 
property; but he does not attempt to analyze the more complicated psycho- 
logical states underlying the law of property in highly civilized communities. 
The book is valuable for students of ethics, and it should be followed by further 


studies by the same author, carrying his theories further. 
C..DsB: 


Tue ScreNTIFIC OuTLOOK. By Bertrand Russell. New York: W. W. Norton 

& Co., 1931. Pp. x+277. $3.00. 

Mr. Russell here talks, divertingly as usual, of the nature of scientific knowl- 
edge, of the extension of the scientific technique in ever enlarging fields, and 
finally of the resulting society. Though he draws a portentous picture of a 
hypothetical society fathered by strict science, it cannot be said that he ad- 
vances at any point the comprehension of the informed man as to either of the 
three subjects discussed. For the lay reader, perhaps for even the Freshman in 
college, his explication of the nature of the scientific method around the life 
and work of Galileo, Newton, Darwin, and Pavlov is plain and illuminating. 
But there is more obvious effort to be clever than is palatable. And while there 
are elements of ruthlessness in our society that conceivably might become 
tendencies in the direction of the forbidding outcome here pictured, they are 
not in any demonstrable sense elements of science or indications of the outlook 
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of science. In distinguishing between the great scientists who have been mo- 
tivated by truth and lesser men motivated by power, Russell is preparing the 
hat out of which will come just what he wants at the proper time to stage a cli- 
max. But to speak of cause rather than of effect, it is not improbable that the 
limitation of Russell’s kinaesthetic familiarity with science to the most imper- 
sonal and abstract of the sciences, mathematics, leads him to underestimate 
the humaner activation of the biological, not to mention the social, sciences. 
Having separated feeling and value from science, he has to bring them in as a 
luxury at the end. Though he manufactures fear and fastens it upon science, 
his emphasis is sound; for he sees that obscurantism is no alternative to even the 


excesses of knowledge. 
T. V. S. 


JoacHim OF FLora. By Henry Bett. London: Methuen & Co., 1931. Small 
8vo. Pp. 184, Index. 6s. net. 

This is a valuable study of the visionary who affected medieval thought, 
especially among the so-called “Spiritual Franciscans.” Joachim’s doctrine is, 
like so many others, a metaphorical re-interpretation of early Christian creeds— 
and it has no philosophical value. But the effect of such doctrines in social life, 
and even in the lives of thinkers, is important. Mr. Bett describes very vividly 
the issues, as they appeared in the University of Paris in the fourteenth century. 
The practical difficulties which the Papacy had to face when enthusiasts became 
reckless of social consequences are well stated; and Mr. Bett’s contribution, 
therefore, is valuable indirectly for the study of moral theory. 

C. D. B. 


Format Locic. A SCIENTIFIC AND SOCIAL ProBLEM. By F. C. S. Schiller, 
London: Macmillan, 1931. (2d ed.) Large 8 vo. Pp. 423, Index. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

A second edition of Mr. Schiller’s book on formal logic is a sign of the times. 
He is justified in treating the demand for his book as an indication of the dis- 
comfort felt by many at the ridiculous unreality of the traditional logic. He 
brings a very vivid and interesting mind to bear upon the old forms; but whether 
he has distinguished metaphysics from psychology as well as Aristotle did may 
be doubtful. 

Cc. D. B. 

Is DivinE EXISTENCE CREDIBLE? By Norman Kemp Smith. (Annual Lecture, 
British Academy.) Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. 28. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

This short essay deals very ably with the sort of evidence upon which belief 
in “the Divine” may rest. The difficulty of believing in “God,” in any of the 
traditional senses of the word, is said by the author to be no obstacle to belief in 
“the Divine.” Undoubtedly it is felt by many that there is a mysterious and 
vast element in Nature and Man; and this perhaps may be called “the Divine.” 
Cc. D. B. 
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THE GENEVA EXPERIMENT. By W. E. Rappard. Oxford: Oxford University 

Press, 1931. Pp. 115. 5s. net. 

This small book contains a very clear and cogent account of the principles 
underlying the League of Nations. Professor Rappard has had an intimate con- 
nection with the League since its foundation, and he thinks in practical terms. 
He reviews shortly the chief functions which have been undertaken by the 
League, and carries his references to actual events as far as May, 1931. He 
points out that the League has succeeded in solving disputes only where the 
parties to the dispute have been willing to co-operate in its efforts. The sterner 


test is still to come. 
Oe bas: 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE. Lectures delivered at the Geneva Institute of Internation- 
al Relations, August, 1930. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1931. Pp. 332. 
Price 8s. 6d. net. 

The lectures in 1930, which continue a series begun in 1926, were delivered by 
Professor André Siegfried, Professor Gilbert Murray, Professor J. L. Brierly, 
Sefior Madariaga, and others. The subjects are largely problems of machinery 
and the history of the League; but there is a more general interest in Professor 
Zimmern’s final lecture on “‘Education for World-Citizenship.” 

Cc. Des: 


THE EMERGENCE OF MAN. By Gerald Hurd. London: Jonathan Cape, 1931. 

Large 8vo. Pp. 303, Index. tos. 6d. net. 

This is a popular account of human history intended by the author to stand 
for optimism, in place of the pessimism of Winwood Read’s well-known Martyr- 
dom of Man. It omits to mention music, painting, and the other fine arts; it 
contains a travesty of scholastic philosophy and a conventional view of Renais- 
sance learning. But the author evidently belongs to the ‘‘age of faith” in what 
the nineteenth century called “‘science.” The book is a very unsafe guide to 
civilization. 

CDaB. 
Essays ON RESEARCH IN THE SOCIAL SCIENCES. By W. F. G. Swann, Walter 

Wheeler Cook, Charles A. Beard, John Maurice Clark, Karl N. Llewellyn, 

Madison Bentley, Arthur M. Schlesinger, William F. Ogburn, and William I. 

Thomas. Washington: Brookings Institution, 1931. Pp. 194. 

These essays are lectures delivered before the general seminar at the Brook- 
ings Institution on the subject of method in the social sciences. Though one or 
two of the essays are rather thin, several of them give sound and inspiring state- 
ments of general principles, and at least three (those of Professors Clark, 
Llewellyn, and Thomas) discuss in a serious fashion specific problems of meth- 


odology. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 
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Sick Society. By A. J. I. Kraus. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. 
x+206. $2.00. 

The sickness of society is diagnosed as being the result of the subordination 
of the power of culture to the cult of power. Such health as society possesses is 
the result of social telesis, under whose influence “groups organized to attain 
power receive the impress of social culture and develop values and relationships 
having definite social purposes.’’ Social telesis is defined as “the normative, 
organizing force that creates categories involving social power and forms them 
into one unified social system which holds complete sway within the boundaries 
of spatial society.” The dominating control of social telesis is, however, not 
absolute. Certain groups are characterized by a deficiency of power, and others, 
such as the state, by an excess of power. These latter groups may exercise their 
power for its own sake or in directions other than those indicated by culture 
and ethics, in which case the power of culture becomes subordinated to the cult 
of power. “From the conflict between these two major forces—ethics and 
economics—resulted the whole tragedy of the cultural values of the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. When the two are in harmony, otherwise unrestrained 
economic activities are controlled for ethical purposes.’”’ When these two forces 
are not in harmony, social amelioration attempts to eliminate the discrepancy. 

CHARNER M. PERRY 


SELECTIONS FROM MEDIEVAL PHILOSOPHERS. By Richard McKeon. (Vol. I, 
“The Modern Student’s Library.””) New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1931. Pp. xx+375. 

According to the author, in the making of these selections the problem of 
knowledge has been chosen as the problem whose evolution through the centuries 
is to be followed. This first volume includes passages from the writings of nine 
philosophers, from St. Augustine to Albert the Great. Each selection is pre- 
ceded by a biographical or bibliographical note. 

CHARNER M. PERRY 


THE Historic DEVELOPMENT OF Locic. By Federigo Enriques. Translated by 
Jerome Rosenthal. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. xi+271. 


This volume is not a history of traditional logic, but rather a critical exposi- 
tion of the development of an understanding of scientific principles and scien- 
tific method. In the short chapter on the logic of the ancients more attention 
is given to Euclid than to Aristotle. Though a chapter is devoted to the con- 
tributions made during the early modern period, more than half of the volume 
is taken up with recent development resulting from scientific progress, mainly 
in mathematics. The two main chapters are ‘The Reform of Contemporary 
Logic,” and ‘‘From Inductive Logic to the Logic of Scientific Systems.” 


CHARNER M. PERRY 
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PRINCIPLES OF Etuics. By James H. Dunham. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

1929. Pp. xiiit+-570. $3.00. 

Without discussing primitive morality, the history of ethics, or practical 
problems, Professor Dunham has managed to fill the pages of a very stout vol- 
ume. When it is added that he does not go in for theoretical subtleties or unduly 
rigorous and lengthy analysis, it will be evident that his presentation of ethical 
principles is indeed comprehensive and systematic. Part I discusses the nature 
of the moral act and of the moral self, and such relevant topics as desire and the 
control of desire by judgment. The chief points here are that the moral self is 
purposive and self-directing; that moral acts are acts which involve purpose, 
express character, and include a recognition of right and wrong; and that moral 
judgment is concerned with the whole concrete act including motive, intent, and 
action. Part II discusses hedonism, Kantianism, the ethics of evolution, etc. 
After criticizing these various ‘‘methods,”’ the author arrives at a synthesis in 
which good conduct is defined as that which aims at good character, character 
being ‘‘the systematization of desires interpreted by reason and crowned by emo- 
tional satisfactions.”” Part III, ‘“The Problems of Ethics,’ includes discussions 
of such problems as the nature of moral knowledge, freedom, duties, self-sacri- 
fice, and moral rehabilitation. Part IV outlines the sanctions of ethics—physical 
sanctions, sympathy, reputation, conscience, law, education, aesthetics, and 


religion. 
CHARNER M. PERRY 


Time Stoop STILL: 1914-1918. By Paul Cohen-Portheim. New York: E. P. 

Dutton & Co., 1932. Pp. viit+235. $3.00. 

A straightforward account of the experience of a sensitive German civilian 
interned in England during the War. The title represents the ever-present prob- 
lem in prison camps—uprooted from familiar moorings, men found time so much 
with them as to become their master. England appears quite as much “‘the 
Unknown Isle”’ from the point of view of this, as of the author’s previous, book. 
For the most part, the story is objectively told, though one chapter recounts the 
author’s own psychological metamorphosis—from extraversion to almost com- 
plete introversion. The sociological effects of isolation, the psychological effects 
of lack of privacy, the moral effects of the war spirit—these are the notable by- 
products of the book. Besides, it is a fascinating story, told without rancor and 


with little sentimentality. 
ENS: 


SINCLAIR LEwis: OuR Own DIoGENEs. By V. L. Parrington. SIGRID UNDSET: 
A Norpic Morautst. By Victor Vinde. Seattle: University of Washington 
Chapbooks, Nos. 5 and 45. 

These chapbooks are studies of the ethical and sociological implications of the 
work of two moralists. Vinde falls too often into discursive moralizing and loose 
rhetoric and unduly simplifies the quality of Undset’s really rich and varied 
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thought. She emerges as no more than a purveyor of erotic tragedy. Parring- 
ton’s account of Mr. Lewis’s disgust with America and America’s disgust with 
Mr. Lewis suffers from an irony so mobile as to be nugatory. Neither a Rotari- 
an or a Menckenian could be at all sure of the drift of Parrington’s thought. 
The mind of the writer was far too absolutist to be at home in the ironic mode. 
One hopes that the University of Washington will reprint his much superior 
article on Mr. Cabell. E. K. Brown 


BUDDHISM IN INDIA, CEYLON, CHINA AND JAPAN. By Clarence H. Hamilton. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1931. Pp. 107. $1.00. 

An excellent introductory syllabus prepared for beginning students by the 
professor of Eastern philosophy in Hartford Theological Seminary (now profes- 
sor at Oberlin College). Salient topics chronologically arranged are outlined; 
meat for the bones is to be sought in the carefully selected references inserted 
throughout and in an extended Bibliography appended. The social and intel- 
lectual background of early Buddhism, the life of the founder, his teaching, 
early orders: these are some sample topics. More than one student (and even 
teacher) of comparative and historical religion will bless the name of this author 
for preparing this pamphlet. VERGILIUS FERM 
THE PERSON OF EVOLUTION. By W. D. Lighthall. Toronto: Macmillan Co., 

1930. Pp. 216. 

This is a Jules Verne type of metaphysics. The very style fits the fantastic 
picture drawn: paragraphs jumbled together, connected by numbers, unfinished 
sentences, patched quotations, a bolshevistic handling of terms and the manu- 
facturing of new, and an air of fanatical cocksureness throughout. We are told 
to believe in a “teleology of joy,” in an ‘‘outer consciousness,” in an “instinct” 
of altruism, in a dream state of all animal life, in a “protoplasmic cousinhood,”’ 
in an “Outer P. space,” in a “hyperpsych,” in an “Evolution”’ (reified and capi- 
talized) as the “great Directive Power,” in a “Tree of Personality” —sufficient 
is a taste thereof. The whole cosmos, it is alleged, is full of life and personality; 
we form parts of an Outer Person with whom we are one though we do not 
always “coalesce.”” The arguments for this panpsychistic-theistic metaphysics 
are raked together from biology, psychology, sociology, biochemistry, ethics, 
astrophysics, with quotations from “the authorities.” Little is said of the dys- 
teleologies of nature; nothing is said of the recent experimental biology which 
is throwing overboard the orthogenesis theory (e.g., the important experiments 
of Professor Muller and the evidence of mutations occurring in all directions) 
and which has an important bearing on any up-to-the-minute teleological dis- 
cussion. The author assures us that “the distinctive thoughts in the present 
work are not derived from others.”’ Of this we are fully convinced. 

VERGILIUS FERM 


Cosmic Reticion. By Albert Einstein. New York: Covici Friede, Inc., 


1931. Pp. 109. $1.50. 
A little book gotten up by enterprising publishers who write a snappy bio- 
graphical note of Einstein, print excerpts from George Bernard Shaw’s London 
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testimonial (which we heard over the radio in October, 1930) and brief Ein- 
steinian utterances on pacifism, disarmament, Jews, together with his random 
remarks on subjects ranging from music to mass psychology. The essay on 
“Cosmic Religion” is familiar to readers of the Sunday New York Times Maga- 
zine. The cosmic religious sense is identified with the pure scientist’s reaching 
out to touch the totality of existence, his wrestling with the secrets of nature 
without thought of gain or the practical consequences and quite devoid of any 
anthropomorphic notions of Deity. Undoubtedly this is religious experience 


and definitions will have to make room for it. , 
VERGILIUS FERM 


Tue Way OF THE SceptTic. By Rev. John E. Graham. New York: Lincoln 

MacVeagh; Dial Press, 1931. Pp. 316. 

The Way of the Sceptic is a Catholic reply to Mr. Mencken’s A Treatise on the 
Gods. In this defense of Christianity, Rev. Graham corrects the biased and 
superficial notions: of the INTELLIGENTSIA on matters religious and Christian. 
He presents, therefore, the Catholic point of view on such topics as the nature, 
origin, and evolution of religion; the Catholic church’s attitude toward the 
Bible; mysticism; celibacy; monks; Christianity and paganism; the mass; ex- 
communication; invocation of saints; ‘‘outside the Church there is no salva- 
tion”; miracles; evolution; and the conflict between theology and science. 
Throughout, the discussion is carried on in a scholarly and objective manner. 
One could wish that the critics of religion and Christianity were as scholarly and 
as objective. The chief criticism brought against the intelligentsia in their at- 
tack on Christianity is that their knowledge of it, and matters religious, is 
superficial and biased. The books and articles which they write on religion 
are superficial and extremely prejudiced. Furthermore, their contention that 
“all religions, at bottom, are pretty much alike” and that religion and magic 
are interchangeable terms is false. We concur in this criticism. It is, of course, 
true that there is similarity between religions; yet that is not what distinguishes 
them. Religions are known by and valued for their differences. It is for these 
differences that men are willing to lay down their lives. We do not believe it 
necessary, however, to assume, as the author does, an original pure religion from 
which all others sprang and that the similarities between Christianity and 
paganism are traceable to this original religion. The rejection of this assumption 
does not involve the rejection of God. We recommend this book to the intel- 
ligentsia and their followers and to all none-too-well-informed Protestants on 


Catholic theology and practices. 
ADAM ALLES 


QUESTIONS OF THE Day. By Rev. John A. Ryan. Boston: Stratford Co., 

1931. Pp. 333. 

Dr. Ryan’s Questions of the Day is a compilation of short papers, articles, and 
book reviews on prohibition, Catholics and politics, economic questions, and 
miscellaneous topics. The discussion of prohibition brings nothing new to the 
reader. Dr. Ryan is opposed to it on constitutional and moral grounds (it takes 
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away the individual’s freedom). The chapter on the “‘Anti-Saloon League” 
might have been written more sympathetically. In short, the whole discussion 
of prohibition is very much in the spirit of the anti-prohibitionist. The papers 
on Catholics and politics bring us the. presidential campaign issues of 1928. 
Those who ardently championed the cause of ex-Governor Smith and the wets 
will be pleased by these articles; those who favored Mr. Hoover and the dry 
cause will be extremely vexed by Dr. Ryan’s remarks; whereas those who are 
less passionately interested in politics and anti-prohibition propaganda will be 
extremely bored by the rehearsing of political propaganda. The papers on eco- 
nomic questions and miscellaneous topics were of greater interest to the review- 
er. In these Dr. Ryan discusses, among others, public utilities, unemployment, 
Catholicism and liberalism, the new morality and its illusions, birth control, 
human sterilization, evolution and equality. His judgments on these topics are 
based on morality. Thus, on ethical grounds, the investor in public utilities “has 
a right to expect that public regulation will not reduce the valuation of the 
concern below the number of dollars that he has invested.” But this does not 
entitle him to higher dividends due to revaluation in accordance with reproduc- 
tion cost (p. 159). It is also on moral grounds that he objects to the new moral- 
ity, to birth control, and to human sterilization; in this last problem even con- 
stitutional rights are involved which entitle the individual to protection. 
ADAM ALLES 


CONTEXT AND THouGHT. Howison Lecture for 1930. By John Dewey. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1931. Pp. 23. $0.25. 

Under a new and fruitful title Mr. Dewey here vivifies with anthropological 
material and common sense his well-known emphasis upon the inadequacy, 
but necessity, of analysis as an intellectual technique. Sound thinking is not 
analysis followed by synthesis but analysis in continuing appreciation of its 
ever present context. Meaning is identified with symbolism, and symbolism is 
made dependent upon the context. Generalized, the argument eventuates into 
logic as the orientation of symbols in their before-and-after-and-all-around con- 
text and into philosophy itself conceived as criticism—“‘criticism of the influen- 
tial beliefs that underline culture.”” The scenery along the way is, in this case, 
as in all cases where seminal minds voyage, hardly less rewarding than is the 
destination. 

T. V: 8. 
OUTLINES OF THE History OF GREEK PuHiLosopHy. By Eduard Zeller. Thir- 
teenth ed. Revised by Dr. Wilhelm Nestle and translated by L. R. Palmer, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. “The International Library of Psychology, 

Philosophy, and Scientific Method.’”” New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 

1931. Pp. xv+324. $5.00. 

Zeller’s Outlines was published in 1883 “to provide students with a help for 
academic lectures.” Dr. Nestle in the twelfth edition added footnotes to bring 
the book abreast of critical advances. In this new edition he does a more radical 
revision of the entire work to enable it to serve anew the author’s original 
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intention. Leaving it basically still the work of Zeller, by careful rewriting of 
approximately half the book Dr. Nestle presents it now as quite cognizant of 
recent scholarship, divested of its original polemical material, and more ade- 
quately oriented than before in Greek culture. With what seems an excellent 
translation, it will be welcomed by teachers of Greek philosophy. It might well 
expect a wide classroom use in America if the price were within popular reach. 
More scholarly than any of the American tests, it is less interestingly written. 
Robin’s Greek Thought compares best with it, and in the estimation of some is 


superior to it certainly in style if not also in grasp. 
EVs: 


THE Eruics OF A ProFEssION. By A. P. Richardson. New York: Century 

Co., 1931. Pp. 159. 

This book deals with the ethics of accounting, a fact which should have been 
indicated in the title. The author proceeds to develop the practical ethical 
problems confronting this particular profession and to offer suggestions for their 
solution. The latter are largely of a reasonable type, but also imply a certain 
amount of authority which is not wholly sustained by the convincing qualities 
of experience. No attempt is made to refer to other professions by way of anal- 
ogy or comparison. The self-contained character of the book, uncritical and 
almost unconscious of the bearings of the presented materials, limits its use to 
the young accountant who feels the need of some paternal advice. There is need 
of such books. But the student of ethics will have to subject the material to a 
considerable amount of critical refining before he can use what little may remain 
after such processing. 

C. F. TAEuUSscH 
SCHOPENHAUER, PESSIMIST AND PAGAN. By V. J. McGill. New York: Bren- 

tano’s, 1931. Pp. 312. 

In this volume Dr. McGill has given us the most readable and illuminating 
biography of Schopenhauer in the English language. Entering with sympathy, 
albeit with open eyes, into Schopenhauer’s complex personality, he places before 
the reader not a dry catalogue of dates and doings, but a warm and living picture 
of the man and the philosopher. That picture succeeds in making appear natu- 
ral and inevitable the startling combinations of opposites in the character of the 
famous pessimist. Without attempting to give any but the broadest sketch of 
his philosophy, it nevertheless affords the reader an insight into the process of 
development of his thought and the influences that acted upon it. Students of 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy who read this biography will be made to feel a little 
as if they had known him personally and had gathered from his own lips the 
thoughts they found in his works. 

C. J. Ducasse 
JouN CALVIN, THE MAN AND His Eruics. By Georgia Harkness. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. Pp. xiii+ 266. $3.00. 

Although containing a short history of his life and a note on his theology, this 
book is devoted primarily to Calvin’s ethics. It is the first of its kind in English. 
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It is well documented and based upon original sources, chiefly the fifty-nine 
volumes of the Calvini Opera. Puritanism derives largely from Calvinism and 
Calvinism derives from Calvin. Says Professor Harkness, ‘Frail in body, gigan- 
tic in intellect, and iron-clad in soul, he laid the stamp of his personality on 
future Calvinists, and others. He was a man of great faults and great virtues; 
and these faults and virtues were crystallized into a moral code which after four 
centuries is still effective in our social order.” 

As the story unfolds, Calvin’s unloveliness is all too apparent despite the 
author’s attempt to brush him clean. Doubtless his faults were those of the time 
—that is, were possessed also by some others of his time. But Calvin was a 
fighter who, having fought his way to the top, fought to stay there. He was a 
religious fanatic with God-given power to punish, even to kill. And his “‘tower- 
ing intellect”’ was too much used for Menckian onslaughts against his opponents 
and rationalizations savoring of dishonesty. Negatively in his favor is his dis- 
charge at the hands of Professor Harkness from responsibility for the evils of 
capitalism, although he helped create the system. Also in his favor is his further- 
ance of education if only because this was to mean eventually the downfall of 
such authoritarianism as his. 

L. M. PAPE 
PHILOSOPHIE UND WAHRHEIT. SPEZIELLE EINLEITUNG IN DIE ALETHEIOLOGIE. 

By Schalwa Nuzubidse. Berlin W. 35 und Koenigsberg, Pr.: Ost-Europa 

Verlag, 1931. Pp. 218. 

Mr. Nuzubidse is professor of philosophy at the University of Tiflis. Never- 
theless his thinking is under great influence of Western, especially German, 
philosophy, of which he shows a deep and thorough knowledge. Perhaps there 
are some underlying influences of the wisdom of the Orient, but the author does 
not reveal them as such. The present volume develops further the theories on 
alethiology, which the author exposed previously in his work entitled Wahrheit 
und Erkenntnisstruktur (Berlin, 1926). The aim of alethiology is to analyze not 
the futile conception of the Wahrheit an sich but the idea of the Wahrheit fiir uns 
and to define the position of the human being toward esse and percipi. At the 
same time this theory sees philosophy as a movement toward perfection, avoid- 
ing in this way the static and dogmatic structure of German idealism. The 
author reproaches Western philosophy with being too much systematized and 
scholastic. The attempt to overcome this, made by phenomenology and other 
modern German schools, suffers from inner emptiness, caused by their indeter- 
mination. Clear observation always results in the recognition of the boundaries 
which limit human and individual thinking. Greek and still more German 
philosophy has suffered from the idea that absolute knowledge is obtainable. 
This one-sided idealism makes life perfectly sterile. Philosophy has to be 
brought back to its function as an activity toward perfection and greater 
wisdom. The elaboration of these ideas, in comparison with the different sys- 
tems of philosophy, is highly interesting. In his criticism of Plato, however, the 
author seems to overlook the more dynamic features of Plato’s philosophy. 
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The controversy with Heidegger, which will be further developed, belongs to the 
most stimulating parts of the book. To purify philosophy of its speculative 
and intuitive parts and to see it again as a way toward wisdom, is certainly a 
very important contribution toward a simpler solution of the overcomplicated 
problems of modern philosophy. 


BarTH LANDHEER 


ConsoLaTions. By Alfred W. Martin. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1931. 
Pp. 115. $1.00. 


Non-sectarian (ethical culture) preaching, in a minor key. 
Te Vass 


Tue MEssIAH OF Ismir. By Joseph Kastein. Translated from the German by 
Huntley Paterson. New York: Viking Press, 1931. Pp. 346. $3.00. 
The pathetic story of a seventeenth-century Messiah who inspirited hope 
throughout the world of Jewry and then, to escape martyrdom, embraced 


Mohammedanism. 
TVS: 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN Poetry. By Ralph B. Crum. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1931. Pp. vi+246. $3.00. 
A suggestive study of the content of poetry furnished by science in such cases 
as Lucretius, Erasmus, Darwin, Goethe, Tennyson, John Davidson, etc. 
T. Ves: 


Has ScreNcE DiscovERED Gop: A Symposium OF MODERN SCIENTIFIC OPIN- 
10N. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1931. lviii+308. Price, $3.50. 
Has science done that? Yes, if the right man picks the right men and knows 


how to name the result. 
TLVSS: 
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